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PIANOS satettemars vhcon: 


Great Bargains. § Established 45 Years. 


Elegani Square Grand 7} Octave, Full Agraffe, 4 
round corners, Rosewood Pianos, with stvol and 
cover, boxed ‘nd shipped direct from Factory, $275. 
Upright, $250. Sent on 10 days’ trial. Freight paid 
both ways if unsatisfactory. Also Pianos but little 
used very cheap. md warranted 5 years. Send 
for descriptive Circular. 


RAVEN, 
13 Kast 16th Street, New York. 


GEO. BOOTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Plain Japanned and Stamped 
Tiwers, Tin Toys, ete. 
Nos. 57, 59, and 61 North Second St., Philadelphia. 








Established 1820, 


RIGGS & BRO. 221 Walnut St. 


Waltham Watches, from $11.50 to $300. 
Elgin Watches, from $15 to $130. 
Badolett Watches, from $130 to $600. 
Fine Clocks a Specialty. 
English Chiming Clocks. 
French Mantle Clocks and Vienna Hanging 
Clocks for Offices. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Goods guar- 
anteed, and none sent unless reliable. 

Fifty. seven years of business expe ience indorses 
the house. 





10th Thousand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. 


“DOLLY,” 


A CHARMING LOVE STORY. 
12mo. Paper, 75 cents; Linen, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50. 
For sale by ‘all booksellers. 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Penn. 


COLD WEATHER 


Does not p the skin after using “ WRIGHT'S 
PICONATED. GLYCERIN TABLET Or SOLIDL 
FIED GLYCERIN.” It softens the skin, beautifies 
the complexion, is deliciously fragrant, and superb 
as a toilet soap. 


Sold by « all Druggiste, 











Success unprecedented in the history of similar enterprises has atte nded the publication of the 


PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY TIMES. 


$2.00 a year. Clubs $1.25. Specimen sent free. 





HUBBELL’S PREPARED WHEAT. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


MADE BY 


O. 8S. HUBBELL, Apothecary, 1410 Chestnut St. 


SAMPLE PACKAGES SENT ON REQUEST. 











W. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


No. 509 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A Specialty of Blank Book Lithographing and Printing to ordcr, for 
Bank, Railroad Company, Mercantile House, etc. etc. 
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THE ANGEL IN THE CLOUD. 
Words by W. S. IRWIN. Music by SYDNEY CARTON. 





Published by WM. H. BONER & €0.,.1102 Chestnut St., 


By whom Sheet-Music Copy of this Song will be sent, post-paid, 
for 40 Cents. 
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1. Last night, my darling mamma, You'd 
a: Z had adream,dearmamma: Ina 
3. Her long andsilken tress-es Were 

4. Then bending close, she whisper’d,“My 
5, Then mountingswiftly upward Till we 
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laid me in my bed, Then tuck’d the covers round'me And bath’d my aching 
white cloud golden ting’d— It look’d like melted sil - ver With rain - bow colors 
flow - ing’way be-hind, As, borne by gen-tle zeph-yrs, She came glid-ing down the 
dar - ling child, Pvecome To ban - ish ev’-ry sor-row, And take you with me 
reach’d the silv’ry dome, And pass - ing thro’ the por-tal, We stood with-in our 
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. head ; I'd said the pray'rvoutaught me, And soon was, fast a- 
fringed— I saw the cloud wide o - pen’d, Andan an - gel brightand 
wind, Nor stopped ’tillthro’my win - dow She reached my ti-ny 
home:” Then in herarmsshe bore me And laid me in her 
home; Bright an - gelsgatheredround us, Their glad hymns filled the 
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ei sleep, With an - gelswatchingo - ver, All harm from meto keep. 

[ fair Came, seat - ed in a jewell’dcar, Riding quick-ly thro’ the air. 

ny bed, And “lean - ing from her jewell’d car, Laid her hand up- on my head, 

* car; She wrapp’d alightcloud round me, And pinn’d it witha star. 
air, To wel - comelittle Lu - lu An -oth-er  an-gel there. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a quiet New England village. No- 
where in the valley of the Connecticut the au- 
tumn sun shone upon a more peaceful, pastoral, 
manufacturing community. The wooden nut- 
megs were slowly ripening on the trees, and 
the white pine hams for Western consumption 
were gradually reunding into form under the 
deft manipulation of the hardy American arti- 
san. 
etly gathering from his threshing floor the shoe 
pegs, which, when intermixed with a fair pro- 
portion of oats, offered a pleasing substitute for 
fodder to the effete civilizations of Europe. An 
almost Sabbath-like stillness prevailed. Doem- 


The honest Connecticut farmer was qui- 





ville was only seven miles from Hartford, and | 


the surrounding landscape smiled with the 
conviction of being fully insured. 

Few would have thought that this peaceful 
village was the home of the three young heroes 
whose exploits would hereafter—but we antici- 
pate. 

Doemville Academy was the principal seat of 
learning in the county. 

VOL. XCVI.—3 





Under the grave and | 
I 


gentle administration of the venerable Doctor 
Context, it had attained just popularity. Yet 


‘the increasing infirmities of age obliged the 


doctor to relinquish much of his trust to his 
assistants, who, it is needless to say, abused 
his confidence. Before long their brutal tyranny 
and deep-laid malevolence became apparent. 
Boys were absolutely forced to study their les- 
sons. The sickening fact will hardly, be be- 
lieved, but during school hours they were 
obliged to remain in their seats with the ap- 
pearance at least of discipline. It is stated by 
good authority that the rolling of croquet balls 
across the floor during recitation was objected 
to, under the fiendish excuse of its interfering 
with their studies. The breaking of windows 
by base balls, and the beating of small scholars 
At last, 
bloated and arrogant with success, the under- 
teachers threw aside all disguise, and revealed 
themselves in their true colors. 


with bats, were. declared against. 


A cigar was 
actually taken out of a day scholar’s mouth 
during prayers! A flask of whiskey was dragged 
from another’s desk, and then thrown out of 
the window. And finally, Profanity, Hazing, 
Theft, and Lying were almost discouraged ! 
Could the youth of America, conscious of 
their power and a literature of their own, 
tamely submit to this tyranny? We 
repeat it firmly. Never! We répeat it to pa- 
rents and guardians. But the fiendish 
tutors, chuckling in their glee, little knew what 
was passing through the cold, haughty intellect 
of Charles Francis Adams Golightly, aged ten; 
what curled the lip of Benjamin Franklin Jenk- 
ins, aged seven; or what shone in the bold, 
blue eyes of Bromley Chitterlings, aged six and 
a half, as they sat in the corner of the play- 
ground at recess. Their only other companion 
and confidant was the negro porter and janitor 
of the school, known as ‘‘ Pirate Jim.”’ 
33 


Never! 


Never! 
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Fitly, indeed, was he named, as the secrets | 


of his early wild career—confessed freely to his 
noble young friends—plainly showed. A slaver 
at the age of seventeen, the ringleader of a mu- 
tiny on the African Coast at the age of twenty, a 
privateersman during the last war with England, 
the commander of a fire ship and its sole sur- 
vivor at twenty-five, with a wild, intermediate 
career of unmixed piracy, until the Rebellion 
called him to civil service again as a blockade 
runner, and peace and a desire for rural repose 
led him to seek the janitorship of the Doemville 
Academy, where no questions were asked and 
references not exchanged—he was, indeed, a 
fit mentor for our daring youth. Although a 
man whose days had exceeded the usual space 
allotted to humanity, the various episodes of 
his career footing his age up to nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine years, he scarcely looked it, 
and was still hale and vigorous. 

**Yes,’’ continued Pirate Jim, critically; ‘‘I 
don’t think he was any bigger nor you, Master 
Chitterlings, if as big, when he stood on the 
fork’stle of my ship, and shot the captain 0’ 
that East Injymen dead. We used to call him 
little Weevils, he was so young-like. But, 
bless your hearts, boys! he wa’n’t anything to 
little Sammy Barlow, ez once crep’ up inter 
the captain’s stateroom on a Rooshin frigate, 
stabbed him to the heart with a jack-knife, 
then put on the captain’s uniform and his 
cocked hat, took command of the ship and fout 
her hisself.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t the captain’s clothes big for him ?’’ 
asked B, Franklin Jenkins, anxiously. 

The janitor eyed young Jenkins with pained 
dignity. 

“‘Didn’t I say the Rooshin captain was a 
small, a very small, man? Rooshins is small, 
likewise Greeks.”’ 

A noble enthusiasm beamed in the faces of 
the youthful heroes. 

‘‘Was Barlow as large as me?’’ asked C. F. 
Adams Golightly, lifting his curls from his 
Jove-like brow. 

“Yes; but, then, he hed hed, so to speak, 
experiences. It was allowed that he had pi- 
zened his schoolmaster afore he went to sea. 
But it’s dry talking, boys.’’ 

Golightly drew a flask from his jacket and 
handed it to the janitor. It was his father’s 
best brandy. The heart of the honest old sea- 
man was touched. 

‘Bless ye, my own pirate boy!’’ he said, in 
a voice suffocating with emotion. 

“I’ve got some tobacco,’’ said the youthful 
Jenkins, ‘‘ but it’s fine-cut; I use only that 
now.”’ 

‘‘] kin buy some plug at the corner gro- 
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| cery,’’ said Pirate Jim, ‘‘only I left my port- 
| money at home. 
| . . 

| “Take this watch,” said young Golightly ; 


| **’tis my father’s. 
| and usurper, and forced me to join a corsair’s 


9 


Since he became a tyrant 


band, I’ve begun by dividing the property.” 
| ‘This is idle trifling,’’ said young Chitter- 
| lings, mildly. 

Is this an hour to give to wine and wassail? 
We must strike 
| the blow for freedom to-night—aye, this very 


| night. The scow is already anchored in the 


‘*Every moment is precious. 
Ha, we want action—action ! 
mill-dam, freighted with provisions for a three- 


I have a black flag in my 
Why, then, this cowardly delay ?”’ 


| months’ voyage. 
pocket. 
| The two elder youths turned with a slight 
| feeling of awe and shame to gaze on the glowing 
cheeks, and high, haughty crest of their young- 
| est comrade—the bright, the beautiful Bromley 
| Chitterlings. Alas! that very moment of for- 
getfulness and mutual admiration was fraught 
with danger. A thin, dyspeptic, half-starved 
tutor approached. 
| ‘It is time to resume your studies, young 
| gentlemen,”’ he said, with fiendish politeness. 
They were his last words on earth. 
**Down, tyrant !’’ screamed Chitterlings. 
**Sic him—I mean, sic semper tyrannis!”’ said 


the classical Golightly. 
A heavy blow on the head from a base ball 
bat, and the rapid projection of a base ball 
against his empty stomach, brought the tutor 
a limp and lifeless mass to the ground. Go- 
lightly shuddered. Let not my young readers 
blame him too rashly. It was his first homi- 


| 
| 





| cide. 

**Search his pockets,” 
| Jenkins. 

They did so, and found nothing but a Har- 
vard Triennial Catalogue. 

‘**Let us fly,’’ said Jenkins. 

‘*Porward to the boats!’ cried the enthusi- 
astic Chitterlings. 

But C. F. Adams Golightly stood gazing 
thoughtfully at the prostrate tutor. 

‘¢This,’’ he said, calmly, ‘‘ is the result of a 
too free government and the common school 
system. What the country needs is reform. 
I cannot go with you, boys.’ 

‘* Traitor !’’ screamed the others. 

C. F. A. Golightly smiled sadly. 

‘*You know me not. I shall not become a 
pirate—but a Congressman !”’ 

Jenkins and Chitterlings turned pale. 

‘*T have already organized two caucuses in & 
| base ball club, and bribed the delegates of an- 
| other. Nay, turn not away. Let us be friends, 
pursuing through various ways one common 
end. Fareweil!’’ They shook hands, 


said the practical 
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‘‘ But where is Pirate Jim?’’ asked Jenkins. 
‘* He left us but for a moment to raise money 
on the watch to purchase armament for the 


scow. Farewell!’’ 

And so the gallant, youthful spirits parted, 
bright with the sunrise of hope. 

That night a conflagration raged in Doem- 
ville. The Doemville Academy, mysteriously 
fired, first fell a victim to the devouring ele- 
ment. The candy shop and cigar store, both 
holding heavy liabilities against the academy, 
quickly followed. By the lurid gleams of the 
flames, a long, low, sloop-rigged scow, with 
every mast gone except one, slowly worked her 
way out of the milldam towards the Sound. 
The next day three boys were missing—C. F. 
Adams Golightly, B. F. Jenkins, and Bromley 
Chitterlings. Had they perished in the flames ? 
Who shall say? 


der these names did they again appear in the 


Enough that never more un- 


homes of their ancestors. 

Happy, indeed, would it have been for Doem- 
ville had the mystery ended here. Butadarker 
interest and scandal rested upon the peaceful 
village. 
school of Madam Brimborion was visited stealth- 


During that awful night the boarding- 


ily, and two of the fairest heiresses of Connec- 
ticut—daughters of the president of a savings 
bank, and insurance director—were the next 
morning found to have eloped. With them 
also disappeared the entire contents of the 
Savings Bank, and on the following day the 
Flamingo Fire Insurance Company failed. 


CHAPTER II. 

Let my young readers now sail with me to 
warmer and more hospitable climes. Off the 
coast of Patagonia a long, low, black schooner 
proudly rides the seas, that break softly upon 
the vine-clad shores of that luxuriant land. 
Who is this that, wrapped in Persian rugs, and 
dressed in the most expensive manner, calmly 
reclines on the quarter-deck of the schooner, 
toying lightly ever and anon with the luscious 
f-uits of the vicinity, held in baskets of solid 
gold by Nubian slaves? or at intervals, with 
daring grace, guides an ebony velocipede over 
the polished black walnut decks, and in and 
out the intricacies of the rigging? Who is it? 
well may be asked. What 
blanches with terror the cheeks of the Patago- 
Who but the Pirate Prodigy—the 
Patagonian seas? 


nian navy? 


relentless Boy Scourer of 


Voyagers slowly drifting by the Silurian beach, | bank of her father. 


coasters along the Devonian shore, still shudder 
at the name of Bromley Chitterlings—the Boy | 
Avenger, late of Hartford, Connecticut. 





name is it that | 


It has been often asked by the idly curious, 
Why Avenger, and of what? Let us not seek 
to disclose the awful secret hidden under that 
youthful jacket. Enough that there may have 
been that of bitterness in his ‘past life that 
they 





‘* Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave,”’ 
or ‘‘ whose soul would heave above the sicken- 
Only one 
knew him, perhaps too well—a queen of the 


ing wave,’’ did not understand. 


Amazons, taken prisoner off Terra del Fuego a 
week previous. She loved the Boy Avenger. 
But in vain; his youthful heart seemed obdu- 
rate. P 
‘* Hear me,’’ at last he said, when she had 
for the seventh time wildly proffered her hand 
| and her kingdom in marriage, ‘‘and know 
| once and forever why I must decline your flat- 
| tering proposal. I love another.”’ 
With a wild, despairing cry, she leaped into 


the sea, but was instantly rescued by the Pirate 
Prodigy. Yet, even in that supreme moment, 
such was his coolness that on his way to the 
surface he captured a mermaid, and, placing 
her in charge of his steward, with directions to 
| give her a stateroom, with hot and cold water, 
| calmly resumed his place by the Amazon's side. 
When the cabin door closed on his faithful ser- 
| vant, bringing champagne and ices to the inte- 
resting stranger, Chitterlings resumed his nar- 
rative with a choking voice :— 
** When I first fled from the roof of a tyran- 
nical parent, I loved the beautiful and accom- 
| plished Eliza J. Sniffen. Her father was presi- 
| dent of the Workingmen’s Savings Bank, and 
it was perfectly understood that in the course 
| of time the entire deposits would be his. But, 
like a vain fool, I wished to anticipate the 
future, and in a wild moment persuaded Miss 
| Sniffen to elope with me; and, with the entire 
| cash assets of the bank, we fled together.’’ He 
‘But fate 
In my feverish haste, I 


paused, overcome with emotion. 
| decreed it otherwise. 
| had forgotten to place among the stores of my 
| pirate craft that peculiar kind of chocolate 
caromel to which Eliza Jane was most partial. 
| We were obliged to put into New Rochelle on 


| the second day ont, to enable Miss Sniffen to 
| procure that delicacy at the nearest confection- 
| er’s, and match some zephyr worsteds at the 
| first fancy shop. Fatal mistake. 
| she never returned!’ In a moment he re- 
| sumed in a choking voice. ‘‘ After a week’s 
| weary waiting, I was obliged to put to sea 


She went— 


again, bearing a broken heart and the broken 


I have never seen her 
since.’’ 

‘¢ And you still love her ?’’ asked the Amazon 
queen, excitedly. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a quiet New England village. No- 
where in the valley of the Connecticut the au- 
tumn sun shone upon a more peaceful, pastoral, 
manufacturing community. The wooden nut- 
megs were slowly ripening on the trees, and 
the white pine hams for Western consumption 
were gradually rounding into form under the 
deft manipulation of the hardy American arti- 
san. The honest Connecticut farmer was qui- 
etly gathering from his threshing floor the shoe 

gs, which, when intermixed with a fair pro- 
portion of oats, offered a pleasing substitute for 
fodder to the effete civilizations of Europe. An 
almost Sabbath-like stillness prevailed. Doem- 
ville was only seven miles from Hartford, and 
the surrounding landscape smiled with the 
conviction of being fully insured. 

Few would have thought that this peaceful 
village was the home of the three young heroes 
whose exploits would hereafter—but we antici- 
pate. 

Doemville Academy was the principal seat of 
learning in the county. Under the grave and 
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gentle administration of the venerable Doctor 
Context, it had attained just popularity. Yet 
the increasing infirmities of age obliged the 
doctor to relinquish much of his trust to his 
assistants, who, it is needless to say, abused 
his confidence. Before long their brutal tyranny 
and deep-laid malevolence became apparent. 
Boys were absolutely forced to study their les- 
sons. The sickening fact will hardly be be- 
lieved, but during school hours they were 
obliged to remain in their seats with the ap- 
pearance at least of discipline. It is stated by 
good authority that the rolling of croquet balls 
across the floor during recitation was objected 
to, under the fiendish excuse of its interfering 
with their studies. The breaking of windows 
by base balls, and the beating of small scholars 
with bats, were declared against. At last, 
bloated and arrogant with success, the under- 
teachers threw aside all disguise, and revealed 
themselves in their true colors. A cigar was 
actually taken out of a day scholar’s mouth 
during prayers! A flask of whiskey was dragged 
from another’s desk, and then thrown out of 
the window. And finally, Profanity, Hazing, 
Theft, and Lying were almost discouraged ! 

Could the youth of America, conscious of 
their power and a literature of their own, 
tamely submit to this tyranny? Never! We 
repeat it firmly. Never! We repeat it to pa- 
rents and guardians. Never! But the fiendish 
tutors, chuckling in their glee, little knew what 
was passing through the cold, haughty intellect 
of Charles Francis Adams Golightly, aged ten ; 
what curled the lip of Benjamin Franklin Jenk- 
ins, aged seven; or what shone in the bold, 
blue eyes of Bromley Chitterlings, aged six, and 
a half, as they sat in the corner of the play- 
ground at recess. Their only other companion 
and confidant was the negro porter and janitor 
of the school, known as ‘ Pirate Jim.”’ 
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of his early wild career—confessed freely to his 
noble young friends—plainly showed. A slaver 
at the age of seventeen, the ringleader of a mu- 
tiny on the African Coast at the age of twenty, a 
privateersman during the last war with England, 
the commander of a fire ship and its sole sur- 
vivor at twenty-five, with a wild, intermediate 
career of unmixed piracy, until the Rebellion 
called him to civil service again as a blockade 
runner, and peace and a desire for rural repose 
led him to seek the janitorship of the Doemville 
Academy, where no questions were asked and 
references not exchanged—he was, indeed, a 
fit mentor for our daring youth. Although a 
man whose days had exceeded the usual space 
allotted to humanity, the various episodes of 
his career footing his age up to nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine years, he scarcely looked it, 
and was still hale and vigorous. 

‘*Yes,’’ continued Pirate Jim, critically; ‘‘I 
don’t think he was any bigger nor you, Master 
Chitterlings, if as big, when he stood on the 
fork’stle of my ship, and shot the captain 0’ 
that East Injymen dead. We used to call him 
little Weevils, he was so young-like. But, 
bless your hearts, boys! he wa’n’t anything to 
little Sammy Barlow, ez once crep’ up inter 
the captain’s stateroom on a Rooshin frigate, 
stabbed him to the heart with a jack-knife, 
then put on the captain’s uniform and his 
cocked hat, took command of the ship and fout 
her hisself.’’ 

**Wasn’t the captain’s clothes big for him ?’’ 
asked B. Franklin Jenkins, anxiously. 

The janitor eyed young Jenkins with pained 
dignity. 

‘‘Didn’t I say the Rooshin captain was a 
small, a very small, man? Rooshins is small, 
likewise Greeks.”’ 

A noble enthusiasm beamed in the faces of 
the youthful heroes. 

‘*Was Barlow as large as me?’’ asked C. F. 
Adams Golightly, lifting his curls from his 
Jove-like brow. 

‘Yes; but, then, he hed hed, so to speak, 
experiences. It was allowed that he had pi- 
zened his schoolmaster afore he went to sea. 
But it’s dry talking, boys.’’ 

Golightly drew a flask from his jacket and 
handed it to the janitor. It was his father’s 
best brandy. The heart of the honest old sea- 
man was touched. 

‘Bless ye, my own pirate boy!’’ he said, in 
a voice suffocating with emotion. 

‘I’ve got some tobacco,”’ said the youthful 
Jenkins, ‘‘but it’s fine-cut; I use only that 
now.”’ 

‘“‘T kin buy some plug at the corner gro- 





Fitly, indeed, was he named, as. the secrets | cery,’’ said Pirate Jim, ‘only I left my port- 


money at home.’’ 

**Take this watch,”’ said young Golightly ; 
‘tis my father’s. Since he became a tyrant 
and usurper, and forced me to join a corsair’s 
band, I’ve begun by dividing the property.” 

‘This is idle trifling,’’ said young Chitter- 
lings, mildly. ‘‘Every moment is precious. 
Is this an hour to give to wine and wassail? 
Ha, we want action—action! We must strike 
the blow for freedom to-night—aye, this very 
night. The scow is already anchored in the 
mill-dam, freighted with provisions for a three- 
months’ voyage. I have a black flag in my 
pocket. Why, then, this cowardly delay ?’’ 

The two elder youths turned with a slight 
feeling of awe and shame to gaze on the glowing 
cheeks, and high, haughty crest of their young- 
est comrade—the bright, the beautiful Bromley 
Chitterlings. Alas! that very moment of for- 
getfulness and mutual admiration was fraught 
with danger. A thin, dyspeptic, half-starved 
tutor approached. 

‘*It is time to resume your studies, young 
gentlemen,’’ he said, with fiendish politeness. 

They were his last words on earth. 

“Down, tyrant!’’ screamed Chitterlings. 

**Sic him—I mean, sic semper tyrannis!’’ said 
the classical Golightly. 

A heavy blow on the head from a base ball 
bat, and the rapid projection of a base ball 
against his empty stomach, brought the tutor 
a limp and lifeless mass to the ground. Go- 
lightly shuddered. Let not my young readers 
blame him too rashly. It was his first homi- 
cide. 

**Search his pockets,’’ said the practical 
Jenkins. 

They did sc, and found nothing but a Har- 
vard Triennial Catalogue. 

‘* Let us fly,’’ said Jenkins. 

‘*Forward to the boats!’ cried the enthusi- 
astic Chitterlings. 

But C. F. Adams Golightly stood gazing 
thoughtfully at the prostrate tutor. 

‘¢ This,’’ he said, calmly, ‘‘is the result of a 
too free government and the common school 
system. What the country needs is reform. 
I cannot go with you, boys.’’ 

‘* Traitor !’’ screamed the others. 

C. F. A. Golightly smiled sadly. 

‘*You know mé not. I shall not become a 
pirate—but a Congressman !’’ 

Jenkins and Chitterlings turned pale. 

**T have already organized two caucuses in a 
base ball club, and bribed the delegates of an- 
other. Nay, turn not away. Let us be friends, 
pursuing through various ways one common 
end. Farewell!’’ They shook hands. 
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‘But where is Pirate Jim?’’ asked Jenkins. 

‘“*He left us but for a moment to raise money 
on the watch to purchase armament for the 
scow. Farewell!”’ 

And so the gallant, youthful spirits parted, 
bright with the sunrise of hope. 

That night a conflagration raged in Doem- 
ville. The Doemville Academy, mysteriously 
fired, first fell a victim to the devouring ele- 
ment. The candy shop and cigar store, both 
holding heavy liabilities against the academy, 
quickly followed. By the lurid gleams of the 
flames, a long, low, sloop-rigged scow, with 
every mast gone except one, slowly worked her 
way out of the milldam towards the Sound. 
The next day three boys were missing—C. F. 
Adams Golightly, B. F. Jenkins, and Bromley 
Chitterlings. Had they perished in the flames ? 
Who shall say? Enough that never more un- 
der these names did they again appear in the 
homes of their ancestors. 

Happy, indeed, would it have been for Doem- 
ville had the mystery ended here. Buta darker 
interest and scandal rested upon the peaceful 
village.- During that awful night the boarding- 
school of Madam Brimborion was visited stealth- 
ily, and two of the fairest heiresses cf Connec- 
ticut—daughters of the president of a savings 
bank, and insurance director—were the next 
morning found to have eloped. With them 
also disappeared the entire contents of the 
Savings Bank, and on the following day the 
Flamingo Fire Insurance Company failed. 





CHAPTER II. 

Let my young readers now sail with me to 
warmer and more hospitable climes. Off the 
coast of Patagonia a long, low, black schooner 
proudly rides the seas, that break softiy upon 
the vine-ciad shores of that luxuriant land. 
Who is this that, wrapped in Persian rugs, and 
dressed in the most expensive manner, calmly 
reclines on the quarter-deck of the schooner, 
toying lightly ever and anon with the luscious 
fruits of the vicinity, held in baskets of solid 
gold by Nubian slaves? or at intervals, with 
daring grace, guides an ebony velocipede over 
the polished black walnut decks, and in and 
out the intricacies of the rigging? Who is it? 
well may be asked. What name is it that 
bianches with terror the cheeks of the Patago- 
nian navy? Who but the Pirate Prodigy—the 
rélentless Boy Scourer of Patagonian seas? 
Voyagers slowly drifting by the Silurian beach, 


It has been often asked by the idly curious, 
Why Avenger, and of what? Let us not seek 
to disclose the awful secret hidden under that 
youthfal jacket. Enough that there may have 
been that of bitterness in his past life that 
they 
‘* Whose soul would si¢ken o’er the heaving wave,”’ 
or ‘‘ whose soul would heave above the sicken- 
ing wave,’’ did not understand. Only one 
knew him, perhaps too well—a queen of the 
Amazons, taken prisoner off Terra del Fuego a 
week previous. She loved the Boy Avenger. 
But in vain; his youthful heart seemed obdu- 
rate. 

‘* Hear me,’’ at last he said, when she had 
for the seventh time wildly proffered her hand 
and her kingdom in marriage, ‘‘and know 
once and forever why I must decline your flat- 
tering proposal. I love ancther.’’ 

With a wild, despairing cry, she leaped into 
the sea, but was instantly rescued by the Pirate 
| Prodigy. Yet, even in that supreme moment, 
| such was his coolness that on his way to the 

surface he captured a mermaid, and, placing 

her in charge of his steward, with directions to 

give her a stateroom, with hot and cold water, 

calmly resumed his place by the Amazon’s side. 

When the cabin door closed on his faithful ser- 
| vant, bringing champagne and ices to the inte- 
| resting stranger, Chitterlings resumed his mar- 
rative with a choking voice :— 

‘When I first fled from the roof of a tyran- 
nical parent, I loved the beautiful and accom- 
plished Eliza J. Sniffen. Her father was presi- 
dent of the Workingmen’s Savings Bank, and 
it was perfectly understood that in the course 
of time the entire deposits would be his. But, 
| like a vain fool, I wished to anticipate the 
| future, and in a wild moment persuaded Miss 
| Sniffen to elope with me; and, with the entire 

cash assets of the bank, we fled together.’’ He 
| paused, overcome with emotion. ‘But fate 

decreed it otherwise. In my feverish haste, I 
| had forgotten to place among the stores of my 
/ pirate craft that peculiar kind of chocolate 
caromel to which Eliza Jane was most partial. 
We were obliged to put into New Rochelle on 
| the second day out, to enable Miss Sniffen to 
procure that delicacy at the nearest confection- 
er’s, and match some zephyr worsteds at the 
first fancy shop. Fatal mistake. She went— 
she never returned!’’ In & moment he re- 
sumed in a choking voice. ‘ After a week’s 
weary waiting, I was obliged to put to sea 
again, bearing a broken heart and the broken 
bank of her father. I have never seen her 











coasters along the Devonian shore, still shudder since.”’ 
at the name of Bromley Chitterlings—the Boy | 
Avenger, late of Hartford, Connecticut. 


‘** And you still love her ?’’ asked the Amazon 
queen, excitedly. 
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** Aye, forever !’’ 

‘*Noble youth. Here take the reward of 
thy fidelity, for know, Bromley Chitterlings, 
that lam Eliza Jane. Wearied with waiting, 
I embarked on a Peruvian guano ship—but 
it’s a long story, dear.”’ 

“And altogether too thin,’’ said the Boy 
Avenger, fiercely, releasing himself from her 
encircling arms. ‘‘ Eliza Jane’s age, a year 
ago, was only thirteen, and you are forty, if a 
day.’’ 

‘*True,’’ she returned, sadly, ‘‘ but I have 


suffered much, and time passes rapidly, and | 


You would scarcely believe that 
’ 


I’ve grown. 
this is my own hair.’ 

‘«T know not,’’ he replied, in gloomy abstrac- 
tion. 

‘*Porgive my deceit,’’ she returned. ‘‘If 
you are affianced to another, let me at least be 
—a mother to you.”’ 

The Pirate Prodigy started, and tears came 
to his eyes. The scene was affecting in the 
extreme. Several of the oldest seamen—men 
who had gone through scenes of suffering with 
tearless eyes and unblanched cheeks—now 
retired to the spirit-room to conceal their emo- 


tion. A few went into caucus in the forecastle, - 


and returned with the request that the Amazo- 
nian queen should hereafter be known as the 
** Queen of the Pirates’ Isle.”’ 

‘*Mother!’”’ gasped the Pirate Prodigy. 


**My son!’’ screamed the Amazonian queen. | 


They embraced. At the same moment a loud 
flop was heard on the quarter-deck. It was 
the forgotten mermaid, who, emerging from her 
state-room and ascending the companion-way 


at that moment, had fainted at the spectacle. | 


The Pirate Prodigy rushed to her side with a 
bottle of smelling-salts. 

She recovered slowly. ‘‘ Permit me,’’ she 
said, rising with dignity, ‘‘to leave the ship. 
I am unaccustomed to such conduct.’’ 

‘* Hear me—she is my mother !’’ 

‘*She certainly is old enough to be,’’ replied 
the mermaid; ‘‘ and to speak of that being her 
own hair,’’ she said, as she re-arranged, with 
characteristic grace, a comb, and a small haad- 
mirror, her own luxuriant tresses. 

“If I couldn’t afford any other clothes, I 
might wear a switch, too!’’ hissed the Amazo- 
**T suppose you don’t dye it on 
But perhaps you 


nian queen. 
account of the salt water. 
prefer green, dear ?’’ 

** & little salt water might improve your own 
complexion, love.”’ 

“Pishwoman!’’ screamed the Amazonian 


queen, 
“ Bloomerite !’’ shrieked the mermaid. 
In another instant they had seized each other. 


| 




















‘*Mutiny! Overboard with them!’’ cried 
the Pirate Prodigy, rising to the occasion, and 
casting aside alk human affection in the peril 
of the moment. 

A plank was brought and the two women 
placed upon it. 

‘After you, dear,’’ said the mermaid, sig- 
nificantly, to the Amazonian queen; “‘ you're 
the oldest.’’ 

“Thank you!’’ said the Amazonian queen, 
stepping back. ‘‘ Fish is always served first.’ 

Stung by the insult, with a wild scream of 
rage, the mermaid grappled her in her arms 
and leaped into the sea. 

As the waters closed over them forever, the 
Pirate Prodigy sprang to his feet. ‘‘Up with 
the black flag, and bear away for New Lon- 
don,’’ he shouted in trumpet-like tones. ‘‘ Ha! 
ha! Once more the Rover is free!’’ 

Indeed it was too true. In that fatal mo- 


| ment he had again loosed himself from the 


trammels cf human feeling, and was once more 
the Boy Avenger. 


CHAPTER III. 

Acarn I must ask my young friends to mount 
my hippogriff and hie with me to the almost in- 
accessible heights of the Rocky Mountains. 
There, for years, a band of wild and untama- 
ble savages, known as the ‘‘ Pigeon Feet,’’ had 
resisted the blankets and Bibles of civilization. 


| For years the trails leading to their camp were 


marked by the bones of teamsters and broken 
wagons, and the trees were decked with the 
drying scalp locks of women and children. The 


| boldest of military leaders hesitated to attack 


them in their fortresses, and prudently left the 
scalping knives, rifles, powder, and shot, pro- 
vided by a paternal government for their wel- 
fare, lying on the ground a few miles from their 
encampment, with the request that they were 
not to be used until the military had safely 
retired. Hitherto, save an occasional incursion 
into the territory of the ‘‘ Knock-knees,’’ a rival 
tribe, they had limited their depredations to 
the vicinity. 

But lately a baleful change had come over 
them. Acting under some evil influence, they 
now pushed their warfare into the white settle- 
ments, carrying fire and destruction with them. 
Again and again had the Government offered 
them a free pass to Washington and the privi- 
lege of being photographed, but under the same 
evil gaidance they refused. There was a sin- 
gular mystery in their mode of aggression. 
School-houses were always burned, the school- 
masters taken into captivity, and never again 
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heard from. A palace car on the Union Pacific 
Railway, containing an excursion party of teach- 
ers en route to San Francisco, was surrounded, 
its inmates captured, and—their vacancies in 
the school catalogue never again filled. Even 
a Board of Educational Examiners, proceeding 
to Cheyenne, were taken prisoners, and obliged 
to answer questions they themselves had pro- 
posed, amidst horrible tortures. 
these atrocities were traced to the malign influ- 
ence of a new chief of the tribe. As yet little 
was known of him but through his baleful ap- 
pellations, ‘‘ Young Man who Goes for His Teach- 
er,”’ and “‘He Lifts the Hair of the School 
Marm.”’ He was said to be small and exceed- 
ingly youthful in appearance. Indeed, his 
earlier appellative, ‘‘ He Wipes His Nose on His 
Sleeve,’’ was said to have been given to him to 
indicate his still boy-like habits. 

It was night in the encampment and among 
the lodges of the ‘‘Pigeon Toes.’”’ Dusky 
maidens flitted in and out among the camp- 
fires like brown moths, cooking the toothsome 
buffalo hump, frying the fragrant bear’s meat, 
and stewing the esculent bean for the braves. 
For a few favored ones spitted grasshoppers were 
reserved as a rare delicacy, although the proud 
Spartan soul of their chief scorned all such 
luxuries. 

He was seated alone in his wigwam, attended 
only by the gentle Mushymush, fairest of the 
**Pigeon Feet’? maidens. Nowhere were the 
characteristics of her great tribe more plainly 
shown than in the little feet that lapped over 
each other in waiking. A single glance at the 
chief was sufficient to show the truth of the 
wild rumors respecting his youth. He was 
scarcely twelve, of proud and lofty bearing, 
and clad completely in wrappings of various- 
colored scalloped cloths, which gave him the 
appearance of a somewhat extra-sized pen- 
wiper. An enormous eagle’s feather, torn from 
the wing of a bald eagle who once attempted to 
carry him away, completed his attire. It was 
also the memento of one of his most superhu- 
man feats of courage. . He would undoubtedly 
have scalped the eagle but that nature had an- 
ticipated him. 

“Why is the Great Chief sad ?’”’ said Mushy- 
mush, softly. ‘Does his soul still yearn for 
the blood of the pale-faced teachers? Did not 
the scalping of two professors of geology in the 
Yale exploring party satisfy his warrior’s heart 
yesterday? Has he forgotten that Gardener and 
King are still to follow? Shall his own Mnshy- 


mush bring him a botanist to-morrow? Speak, ’ 


for the silence of my brether lies on my heart 
like the snow on the mountain, and checks the 
flow of my speech.”’ 


By degrees’ 





Still the proud Boy Chief sat silent. Sud- 
denly he said ‘‘ Hist!’’ and rose to his feet. 
Taking a long rifle from the ground he adjusted 
its sight. Exactly seven miles away on the 
slope of the mountain the figure of a man was 
seen walking. The Boy Chief raised the rifle 
to his unerring eye and fired. The man fell. 

A scout was despatched to scalp and search 
the body. He presently returned. 

** Who was the pale face ?’’ eagerly asked the 
chief. 

‘* A life insurance agent.’’ 

A dark seow! settled on the face of the chief. 

**T thought it was a book peddler.’’ 

‘*Why is my brother’s heart sore against the 
book peddier ?’’ asked Mushymush. 

‘* Because,’’ said the Boy Chief, fiercely, ‘I 
am again without my regular dime nevel—and 
I thought he might have one in his pack. Hear 
me, Mushymush; the United States mails no 
longer bring me my ‘Young America’ or my 
‘ Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.’ I find it impossi- 
ble, even with my fastest scouts, to keep up 
with the rear of General Howard, and replen- 
ish my literature from the sutler’s wagon. 
Without a dime novel or a ‘Young America,’ 
how am I to keep up this Injin business ?’’ 

Mushymush remained in meditation a single 
moment. Then she looked up proudly. 

‘*My brother has spoken. It is well. He 
shall have his dime novel. He shall know the 
kind of hair-pin his sist#r Mushymush is.”’ 

And she arose and gambolled lightly as the 
fawn out of his presence. 

In two hours she returned. In one hand she 
held three small flaxen scalps, in the other 
‘The Boy Marauder,’’ complete in one volume, 
price ten cents. 

‘Three pale-faced children;’’ she gasped, 
‘* were reading it in the tail end of an emigrant 
wagon. I crept up to them softly. Their pa- 
rents are still unaware of the accident,’? and 
she sank helpless at his feet. 

‘‘Noble girl,’’ said the Boy Chief, gazing 
proudly on her prostrate form; ‘‘ and these are 
the people that a military despotism expects to 
subdue !”’ 


%” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Bur the capture of several wagon loads of 
commissary whiskey, and the destruction of 
two tons of stationery intended for the general 
commanding, which interfered with his regular 
correspondence with the War Department, at 
last awakened the United States military au- 
thorities to active exertion. A quantity of 


troops were massed before the ‘‘ Pigeon Feet’’ 
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encampment, and an attack was hourly immi- 
nent. 

‘*Shine your boots, sir ?’’ 

It was the voice of a youth in humble attire, 


standing before the flap of the commanding | 


general’s tent. 

The general raised his head from his corre- 
spondence. 

‘¢ Ah,’’ he said, looking down on the humble 
boy, ‘‘I see, I shail write that the appliances 
of civilization move steadily forward with the 
army. Yes,’’ he added, ‘‘ you may shine my 
military boots. You understand, however, that 
to get your pay you must first’’— 

‘* Make a requisition on the commissary-gen- 
eral, have it certified to by the quartermaster, 
countersigned by the post-adjutant, and sub- 
mitted by you to the War Department’’— 

**And charged as stationery,’’ added the 
general, gently. ‘‘ You are, I see, an intelli- 
gent and thoughtful boy. I trust you neither 
use whiskey, tobacco, nor are ever profane ?’’ 

‘*T promised my sainted mother’’— 

** Enough! Goon with your blacking; I have 
to lead the attack on the ‘ Pigeon Feet’ at eight 
precisely. It is now half-past seven,’’ said the 
general, consulting a large kitchen clock that 
stood in the corner of his tent. 

The little bootblack looked up; the general 
was absorbed in his correspondence. The boot- 
black drew a tin putty blower from his pocket, 
took unerring aim, arfd nailed in a single shot 
the minute hand to the dial. Going on with 
his blacking, yet stopping ever and anon to 
glance over the general’s plan of campaign, 
spread on the table before him, he was at last 
interrupted by the entrance of an officer. 


‘* Everything is ready for the attack, general. | 


It is now eight o’clock."’ 
‘*Impossible! It is only half-past seven.”’ 
‘*But my watch, and the watches of the 
staff’’— 


‘Are regulated by my kitchen clock, that 


has been in my family for years. It 
is only half-past seven.’’ 

The officer retired ; the bootblack had finished 
one boot. Anather officer appeared. 

“Instead of attacking the enemy, general, 
we are attacked ourselves. Our pickets are 
already driven in.’’ 

** Military pickets should not differ from other 
pickets,’’ said the bootblack, modestly. ‘To 
stand firmly they should be well driven in.’’ 


Enough ! 


**Ha! there is something in that,’’ said the | 


general, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But who are you, who 
speak thus ?’’ 

Rising to his full height, the bootblack threw 
off his outer rags, and revealed the figure of the 


Boy Chief of the ‘‘ Pigeon Feet.”’ 


‘* Treason !’’ shrieked the general ; ‘* order an 
advance along the whole line.’’ 

But in vain. The next moment he fell be- 
neath the tomahawk of the Boy Chief, and with- 
in the next quarter of an hour the United States 
Army was dispersed. Thus ended the battle of 


Bootblack Creek. 


CHAPTER V. 


Anp yet the Boy Chief was not entirely happy. 
Indeed, at times he seriously thought of accept- 
ing the invitation extended by the Great Chief 
at Washington immediately after the massacre 
of his soldiers, and once more revisiting the 
haunts of civilization. His soul sickened in 
feverish inactivity ; schoolmasters palled on his 
| taste ; he had introduced base ball, blind hooky, 
| marbles, and peg-top among his Indian subjects, 
but only with indifferent success. The sqaaws 
persisted in boring holes through the china 
alleys and wearing them as necklaces; his war- 
riors stuck spikes in their base ball bats and 
made war clubs of them. He could not but 
feel, too, that the gentle Mushymush, although 
devoted to her pale-face brother, was deficient 
in culinary education. Her mince pies were 
abominable; her jam far inferior to that made 
by his Aunt Sally of Doemville. Only an un- 
expected incident kept him equally from the 
| extreme of listless Sybaritic indulgence, or of 
morbid cynicism. Indeed, at the age of twelve, 
he already had become disgusted with exist- 
ence. 

He had returned to his wigwam after an ex- 
hausting buffalo hunt in which he had slain 
two hundred and seventy-five buffalo with his 
own hand, not counting the individual buffalo 
on which he had leaped so as to join the herd, 
and which he afterward led into the camp a 
captive and a present to the lovely Mushymush. 
He had scalped two express riders and a corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald; had de- 
| spoiled the Overland Mail Stage of a quantity 
| of vouchers which enabled him to draw double 
| rations from the Government, and was reclining 

on a bear skin smoking and thinking of the 
vanity of human endeavor, when a scout en- 
| tered, saying that a pale-face youth had de- 
| manded access to his person. 
| «Is he a commissioner? If so, say that the 
| red man is rapidly passing to the happy hunt- 
| ing-grounds of his fathers, and now desires only 
| peace, blankets, and ammunition; obtain the 
latter and then scalp the commissioner.”’ 
‘*But it is only a youth who asks an inter- 
| view.”’ 
| ‘Does he look like an insurance agent? 
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so, say that I have already policies in three 
Hartford companies. 
stake, and see that the squaws are ready with 
their implements of torture.” 

The youth was admitted; he was evidently 
only half the age of the Boy Chief. As he en- 
tered the wigwam and stood revealed to his 
host they both started. In another moment 
they were locked in each other’s arms. 

**Jenky, old boy!”’ 

** Bromley, old fel!’’ 

B. F. Jenkins, for such was the name of the 
Boy Chief, was the first to recover his calmness. 
Turning to his warriors he said, proudly :— 

‘Let my children retire while I speak to the 
agent of our Great Father in Washington. 
Hereafter no latch keys will be provided for 
the wigwams of the warriors. The practice of 
late hours must be discouraged.’’ 

‘* How !’’ said the warriors, and instantly re- 
tired. 

‘‘ Whisper,’’ said Jenkins, drawing his friend 
aside; ‘‘I am known here only as the Boy Chief 
of the ‘ Pigeon Toes.’ ”’ 

** And I,’’ said Bromley Chitterlings, proudly, 
‘fam known everywhere as the Pirate Prodigy 
—the Boy Avenger of the Patagonian Coast.’’ 

‘* But how came you here ?’’ 

**Listen! My pirate brig, the ‘ Lively Mer- 
maid,’ now lies at Meiggs’s wharf in San Fran- 
cisco, disguised as a Mendicino lumber vessel. 
My pirate crew accompanied me here in a pal- 
ace car from San Francisco.”’ 

‘“‘Tt must have been expensive, 
prudent Jenkins. 

‘It was, but they defrayed it by a collection 
from the other passengers—you understand, an 


? 


said the 


enforced collection. 
it to-morrow. Do you take the New York Sun?’’ 

‘* No; I dislike their Indian policy. But why 
are you here ?”’ 

‘Hear me, Jenk! ’Tis a long and a sad 
story. The lovely Eliza J. Sniffen, who fled 
with me from Doemville, was seized by her pa- 
rents and torn from my arms at New Rochelle. 
Reduced to poverty by the breaking of the 
savings bank of which he was president—a 
failure to which I largely contributed, and the 
profits of which I enjoyed—I have since ascer- 
tained that Eliza Jane Sniffen was forced to be- 
come a schoolmistress, departed to take charge 
of a seminary in Colorado, and since then has 
never been heard from.”’ 

Why did the Boy Chief turn pale, and clutch 
at the tent-pole for support? Why, indeed! 

** Eliza J. Sniffen,’’ gasped Jenkins, ‘‘ aged 
fourteen, red-haired, with a slight tendency to 
strabismus ?’’ 
‘* The same. 


9 


. 


The papers will be full of | 


Meanwhile prepare the | 





‘‘Heaven help me! She died by my man- 
date !’’ 

‘* Traitor !’’ shrieked Chitterlings, rushing at 
Jenkins with a drawn poniard, 

But a figure interpesed. The slight girlish 
form of Mushymush with outstretched hands 
stood between the exasperated Pirate Prodigy 
and the Boy Chief. 

‘*Forbear,’’ she said sternly to Chitterlings ; 
**you know not what you do.”’ 

The two youths paused. 

‘* Hear me,’’ she said, rapidly. ‘* When cap- 
tured in a confectioner’s shop at New Rochelle, 
E. J. Sniffen was taken back to poverty. She 


resolved to become a schoolmistress. Hearing 


| of an opening in the West, she proceeded to 








Colorado to take exclusive charge of the pen- 
sionnat of Mdme. Choflie, late of Paris. On 
the way thither she was captured by the emis- 
saries of the Boy Chief’’— 

‘* In consummation of a fatal vow I made never 
interrupted 


’ 


to spare educational instructors,’ 
Jenkins. 

**But in her captivity,’ 
mush, ‘‘she managed to stain her face with 
poke-berry juice, and mingling with the Indian 
maidens was enabied to pass for one of the 
tribe. Once undetected, she boldly ingratiated 
herself with the Boy Chief—how honestly and 
devotedly he best can tell—for I, Mushymush, 
the little sister of the Boy Chief, am Eliza Jane 
Sniffen.”’ 

The Pirate Prodigy clasped her in his arms. 
The Boy Chief, raising his hand, ejaculated :— 

‘** Bless you, my children !’’ 

‘*There is but ons thing wanting to complete 
this reunion,’’ said Chitterlings, after a pause, 
but the hurried entrance of a scout stopped his 
utterance. 

‘*A commissioner from the Great Father in 
Washington.”’ . 

‘* Scalp him !’’ shrieked the Boy Chief; ‘‘ this 
is no time for diplomatic trifling.”’ 

‘*We have, but he still insists upon seeing 
you, and has sent in his card.”’ 

The Boy Chief took it, and read aloud, in 
agonized accents :— 

‘*Charles Francis Adams Golightly, late page 
in United States Senate, and acting commis- 
sioner of United States.”’ 

In another moment, Golightly, pale, bleeding, 
and, as it were, prematurely bald, but still cold 
and intellectual, entered the wigwam. They 
fell upon his neck and begged his forgiveness. 

‘* Don’t mention it,’’ he said, quietly ; ‘‘ these 
things must and will happen under our present 
system of government. My story is brief. Ob- 
taining political influence through caucuses, I 
became at last page in the Senate. Through 


’ 


continued Mushy- 
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the exertions of political friends I was appointed 
clerk to the commissioner whose functions I now 
represent. Knowing through political spies in 
your own camp who you were, I acted upon the 
physical fears of the commissioner, who was an 
ex-clergyman, and easily induced him to depu- 
tize me to consult with you. In doing so, I 
have lost my scalp, but as the hirsute signs of 
juvenility have worked against my political 
progress I do not regret it. Asa partially bald 
young man I shall have more power. The 
terms that I have to offer are simply this: you 
can do everything you want, go anywhere you 
choose, if you will only leave this place. I 
have a hundred-thousand-dollar draft on the 
United States Treasury in my pocket at your 
immediate disposal.’’ 

‘* But what’s to become of me ?’’ asked Chit- 
terlings. 

‘Your case has already been under advise- 
ment. The Secretary of State, who is an in- 
telligent man, has determined to recognize you 
as de jure and de facto the only loyal represénta- 
tive of the Patagonian Government. You may 
safely proceed to Washington as its Envoy Ex- 
traordinary. I dine with the Secretary next 
week.”’ 

** And yourself, old fellow ?’’ 

**Tonly wish that twenty years from now yeu 
will recognize by your influence and votes the 
rights of C. F. A. Golightly to the Presidency.’’ 

And here ends our story. Trusting that my 
dear young friends may take whatever example 
or moral their respective parents and guardians 
may deem fittest from these pages, I hope in 
future years to portray further the career of 
those three young heroes I have already intro- 
duced in the spring-time of life to their charita- 
ble consideration. 





-_ 


Arrections, like spring flowers, break through 
the frozen ground at last; and the heart which 
seeks but for another heart to make it happy 
will never seek in vain. 

Wutte life and strength remain we have much 
to be thankful for, no matter what happens. 
The skies may be dark to-night, but the sun 
will shine to-morrow. Be of good cheer! 

Ir is much easier to meet error than to find 
truth; error is on the surface, and can be more 
easily met with; truth is hid by great depths, 
and the way to seek it does not appear to all 
the world. 

Never Neexiecr Trtries.——Such is the lesson 
of long observation—of multifarious experience. 
Before you neglect any duty on the theory that 
it is unimportant, see what the ultimate bear- 
ing of the seemingly trifling thing may be. 





THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 





INTRODUCTION. 

‘* Where shall I begin, your Majesty ?’’ said the 
White Rabbit. 

‘* Begin at the beginning,’’ the king said, gravely, 
‘‘and go on till you come to the end; then stop.” 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

Tur above advice is most excellent, and can- 
not be too highly recommended to all writers, 
whether of novels, letters, or history. In look- 
ing over the mass of papers, and in recalling 
to memory the various details and family tra- 
ditions from which the following memoirs are 
compiled, I have found some difficulty in de- 
ciding what was the beginning. On the whole 
I think that I cannot do better than to intro- 
duce my readers in the first place to Miss Phyl- 
lis. It was from her lips that I first heard the 
story which I afterward found among the MSS. 
she left to me at her death. 

Miss Phyllis Dempster was a maiden lady 
who lived until the summer of 1869 in the 
town of P. , New Hampshire. She lived in 
the house in which took place most of the inci- 
dents related in the second part of this story — 
a house which had been left to her by the lady 
with whom she had lived from a young girl, 
and of whom she always spoke with an intense 
affection and reverence. 

It was said that Miss Phyllis had had many 
admirers and many offers in her youth, and 
even in her sixty-fourth year she was a beauti- 
ful and attractive woman. She was a busy 
little body always. She managed her own 
business affairs. She always had some piece 
of knitting on hand. She had a Sunday School 
class; she was secretary to the missionary so- 
ciety in her church; and she did a great deal 
of good in a quiet way among her friends and 
neighbors. Her house was a refuge for chil- 
dren, and a haven of rest for overworked 





teachers. 

Miss Phyllis was none of those forlorn maid- 
ens with whose want of an ‘‘ object in life’’ the 
world is so loudly called upon to sympathise. 
There were always as many as forty-eight ob- 
jects to fill up the twenty-four hours of Miss 
Phyllis’s day. With all her practical common 
sense in affairs of daily life, it must be con- 
fessed there was a strong vein of superstition 
in Miss Phyllis’s charatter. Her early years 
had been passed among the negro slaves of her 
father’s plantation in Jamaica, where she ran 
wild, until consigned at the age of fourteen to 
the hands of her aunt, Mrs. Gowers, of whom— 
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as we shall meet her in the course of this nar- 
rative—I need only say that she was an emi- 
nently suecessful school teacher, a lady of well 
balanced mind, and held in utter contempt the 
whole world of ghosts and shadows. 

* From the care of this lady, Miss Phyllis, who 
was an orphan, had passed to the guardianship 
of her whom she always called Cousin Electa. 
This. lady’s peculiarities of mind, her family, 
and personal history, probably did much to 
nourish the superstitions arising from the ex- 
periences of her childhood, and perhaps also 
from the tendencies of her Scottish blood. She 
seldom spoke of her notions on the subject of 
the unseen world, because she knew that in 
general her hearers would either be shocked at 
her theories or treat them with ridicule. But 
to a tolerant or acquiescent listener Miss Phyl- 
lis would express her opinions and ideas, and 
defend them often by singularly ingenious and 
acute arguments. 

For myself I have no particular objection, but 
rather a liking, for harmless superstitions, and 
to me Miss Phyllis was none the less, but 
rather the more, delightful for her inclination 
towards ghosts, spirits, haunted houses, omens, 
and second sight. I dearly loved to listen to 
her stories and traditions of past times; and, 
as I repaid her tales of the Dalrymples, Mal- 
lones, and Van Sandtwycks, by certain family 
legends of my own, some of which, I fear, were 
rather extemporaneous than genuine myths, 
Miss Phyllis and I were excellent friends. 

She had remarkable powers of verbal narra- 
tion, and perhaps the tales which I heard from 
her lips in the parlor at P , with its old 
world gear, may have owed so much to the 
time, the place, and the circumstances, that, 
written down and read in other surroundings, 
they may appear mere wild and meaningless 
fancies. At Miss Phyllis’s death, to my great 
surprise, she left to me her house and furni- 
ture, and the two portraits on the parlor wall. 
It was Miss Phyllis’s opinion that, between the 
originals of these portraits there was a singular 
and weird connection; and that, though the 
one woman had been in her grave for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years before the other was 
born, that she, or rather perhaps an influence 
that was and was not her, nevertheless exer- 
cised a strange power over the fate of her re- 
mote descendant. It was evident to me, how- 
ever, from Miss Phyllis’s story, that, though 
the young lady in question had possessed many 
amiable qualities, her peculiarities of mind, 
and, in short, her ‘‘ways,’’ were such that I 
thought I could account by natural causes for 
her rather singular history, without resorting 
to any theory of angelic or diabolical influence 








out of the ordinary course of things. On no 
consideration, however, would I have hinted 
such a thing to Miss Phyllis. Indeed, when I 
heard her tell the story, I more than half be- 
lieved it myself, and it was only daylight and 
absence that suggested to me a common and 
rational solution for all the incidents of the tale. 

Miss Phyllis had often expressed to me the 
wish that I would, as she said, ‘‘ make a story”’ 
out of her Cousin Electa’s family history; but, 
feeling that my version must be as inferior to 
hers as a ballad read is to a ballad well sung, 
I never found courage to carry out her wish. 
Had I known how much she had it at heart, I 
might have attempted the task. 

After her death, however, which took place 
when I was many miles away, the same letter 
which told me, to my great surprise, that she 
had left me her old house, enclosed a note to 
me which had been written some weeks before 
she died. In this letter she repeated her desire 
to have this family chronicle written out, and, 


‘if possible, published; and she also told me 


where I should find the mass of old journals, 
newspapers, letters, and MSS. bearing on the 
subject. I felt myself no longer at liberty to 
decline the office, and I only regretted that I 
had not undertaken it when I might have had 
the benefit of her help and criticism. 

I found it, however, much more difficult than 
I had thought to carry out my plan, and have 
often been tempted to give up the effort in de- 
spair; being, I must confess, rather reluctant 
to appear as sponsor for statements which to 
most persons will seem of too unreal and strange 
a character to find admission even in the fiction 
of our day. 

I have thought proper to alter names, places, 
and now and then dates, lest the feelings of 
any remote connection of the families concerned 
should be injured, or any town accuse me of 
adding unwelcome citizens to its census roll. 

I have done the work which I here offer to 
my readers mostly in the old house at P. . 
and in looking over the MSS. I have found that 





| Miss Phyllis’s stories were certainly based on 


what had formerly been considered facts, and 
to one who shared that belief, the theory of the 
connection between the originals of the two 
portraits was by no means unreasonable. 
Granting that the whole was a dream, still it 
seems to me that the dream and Miss Phyliis’s 
interpretation thereof has in it a certain force 
and meaning, and is not without a lesson which 
in itself would be well worth learning, if any 
human being ever did learn from another’s ex- 
perience. What that meaning and lesson is I 
will leave to my readers to discover, for I hold 
the writer who is obliged constantly and ex- 
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pressly to point out his moral hardly more wor- 
thy the name of artist than he who was obliged 
to write under the quadruped he had painted, 
‘¢ This is a horse.’’ 


PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SHADOW OF MADAM VAN SANDTWYCK. 

Ir was in the year 165-that Madam Helligond 
Van Sandtwyck came to New Amsterdam, 
With her came her son Arien and her daughter 
Gertrude, or, as she was called, Gertje. 

Madam Van Sandtwyck, as she would have 
been entitled in New England, brought with 
her into the colony more property than most 
emigrants, and more furniture and belongings, 
among which were certain huge iron-bound 
chests containing her late husband’s library. 

Doctor Van Sandtwyck had been a professor 
in Leyden University; but, for some reason, 
when at the full. tide of his fame, he had re- 
signed his appointment, and retiring toa lonely 
old house on the wild shore of the Dollart Zee 
he gave himself up to his studies—studies, it 
was whispered, which were nearly connected 
with a world of which few care to speak even 
in broad daylight. 

The truth probably was that the doctor had 
followed the track of the alchemists, and that, 
in order to have full time and leisure for his ex- 
periments, he resigned his university chair and 
the commerce of his fellows. Whatever was the 
end the doctor had proposed to himself it seems 
from what follows that he did not live till its 
attainment. 

He died two years after leaving Leyden, and, 
perhaps, in good time, for the peasants in the 
neighborhood were beginning to look with evil 
eyes both upon the doctor ‘and upon his wife, 
in spite of the medicines which they distributed, 
and their almost lavish charities in cases of 
need. 

As for the Frou Van Sandtwyck, though 
she was a good housewife enough, yet, shock- 
ing to relate, she was oftener found among her 
husband’s alembics and retorts than scouring 
her own pots and pans. Whatever the reason, 
it is a fact that as soon as possible after she was 
left a widow she gathered all her property to- 
gether and sailed for New Amsterdam with her 
son and daughter. There was no one to object 
to her emigration, unless it had been Mynheer 
Joris Van Sandtwyck, a distant relation of the 
doctor’s who had been left joint guardian with 
Madam over the two children. But Mynheer 
Joris probably thought the mother could be 





trusted to take care of the interests of her boy 
and girl, and was, perhaps, not sorry to escape 
a trust which promised little honor or profit, 
and a good deal of trouble. 

As if desirous to remove herself as far as pos- 
sible from society even in so remote a part 6f 
the world, Madam Van Sandtwyck did not at 
first settle in the city of New Amsterdam, but, 
takiag up land in the out of the way settlement 
of New Utrecht, set herself to cultivating the 
ground and managing the dairy, assisted by 
her daughter and a few negro slaves. New 
Utrecht, however, was but a sorry place of resi- 
dence for a lone woman in those days. It was 
exposed to the raids of the Indians, which were 
neither few nor far between. To add to her 
trials her daughter sickened the first winter 
and died in the spring, just as the ferns were 
unrolling in the woods and the first arbutus 
showing its pink lips under the dead leaves. 

After this sad event Madam Sandtwyck took 
a dislike to the place, and, leaving it to the 
care of her old servant, Claes Claesen, she re- 
moved to the city and settled ina tall house on 
the Heere Graft, which was that part of Broad 
Street between Beaver Street and the East 
River. 

This house, which was still standing in the 
early part of the present century, was one of 
the finest mansions in the place, and had been 
built by a wealthy merchant who, disgusted 
with the country, was returning to Holland. 
It was built of the small dark-red bricks then 
imported from the old country; and, with its 
gable end to the street, its heavy arched win- 
dow caps, and its high peaked roof ascending 
in what are called ‘‘ crow stairs,’’ it presented 
an imposing appearance among its humbler 
neighbors of wood or stone. The small paned 
windows in their leaden casements were secured 
with heavy oaken shutters and iron bars and 
bolts, as was also the door of thick oak plank 
studded with huge nails, and framed to resist 
the attack of marauding Indians, and offer a 
stout resistance to the torch as well as the 
tomahawk. 

Except in the matter of Quakers and Papists, 
the Dutch of New Amsterdam were a tolerant 


| people, and the rumor of Ana-Baptist errors 


which had travelled over the sea from Leyden 
did not much treuble the good folk of the place, 
especially as Madam was a punctual attendant 
on the ministrations of good Pastor Bogardus, 
who then. preached in the little chapel at the 
fort. Moreover, she contributed generously to 
the maintenance of the Rev. Mr. Drisens, who 
was sent out in 1659 in answer to the petition 
of the English residents, who desired a minister 
to preach to them in their own tongue, and 
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both clergymen were frequent visitors at her | a species of intellectual gymnastics which, if 
not supplemented by practical exercise in the 
weighter matters of the law, is rather apt to 
harden the heart and dull the finer instincts of 


house. 

She visited the sick, and, it was said, wrought 
many cures by medicines prepared by her own 
hands from herbs and simples. It was said 
that she spent much of her time in the concoc- 
tion of these remedies, and for the purpose she 
had fitted up a chamber in the upper story of 
her house. To this room she by degrees trans- 
ferred the greater part of her husband’s library, 
consisting of the works of Cornelius Agrippa, 


humanity. With these tastes it is not sur- 
prising that Madam found the female society 
about her rather uninteresting. But the ex- 


| cellent Pastor Drisens, after an hour or so of 
argumentation with the widow, would now and 
| then shake his head and intimate even to her 
| honorable face that she was in danger of lesing 


Count Greirgo, Thurneysser, and even more | 


doubtful sages. 
ment written all over in strange, crooked cha- 


There were also rolls of parch- | 


racters, which, as no one could even begin to | 


interpret them, were naturally supposed to be 


. . . | 
in some way connected with the devil, or at | 


least with the Pagans and the Mohammedans. 


The remainder of the books which were left in | 


sight in ‘“‘the fore room’’ were huge volumes 


| nue. 


of divinity, written for the most part in Latin, | 
and presenting an appearance of such orthodox | 
| Share of the profits was by no means small. 


piety and learning that the very sight of them 
was enough to scare away the most audacious 
imp that ever led an old woman into witchcraft. 





CHAPTER II. 
ENGELTIE. 

Mapam Van Sanprwyck visited and was vis- 
ited by the chief matrons of the place; but, 
though she gave fine and formal entertainments, 
which were graced by the presence of the Gov- 
ernor and his lady, and by the other grandees 
of the place, entertainments at which were 
lacking neither chocolate, nor soft waffles, nor 
any of the mighty and ponderous dainties of 


hold of the substance of religion while trying 
to arrange the infinite mysteries of Omnipotence 
within the narrow compass of human reason as 
she catalogued and classed the dried plants in 
her herbal. 

Madam Van Sandtwyck still retained her 
farm, and year by year, under the management 
of Claes, it became a source of increased reve- 
She also invested part of her capital 
with a merchant in the city, who was growing 
rich in his trade with the Indians, and her 


With all these affairs to see to, it may be sup- 
posed that Madam Van Sandtwyck did not find 
much time to spend in the minute ever-scrub- 
bing housewifery of a Dutch matron, especially 
as she devoted herself more and more to her 
still, her herbs, and her books, in the upper 
chamber at home. She also continued to visit 
the sick, and to minister to the wants of the 
poorer classes, and the negroes especially, re- 
lieving the wants of her patients not only with 
medicine, but often with food and clothing 
from her own ample stores. 

Still the feeling with which she was regarded 
among her clients and dependents was rather 


| awe and respect than warm affection or grati- 


Dutch cookery, she did not incline to that so- | 


ciable visiting which was the kindly fashion of 
the little world. 

The good women felt that the Widow Van 
Sandtwyck was not of their kind, and that if 
she mingled in their talk of the enormities com- 


mitted by their negro and Indian servants, the | 
pickling of pork and sauer-kraut, and the | 


scouring of tins, it was with a sort of conde- 
scension which did not produce familiarity. In 
Madam Van Sandtwyck’s presence the matron’s 
talk was apt to be constrained, and the maid- 
en’s innocent chatter to die away into formal 
silence. 

Moreover, Madam was almost as great in 
divinity as in medicine. 
faintest line of boundary between Arminianism 
and Calvinism, and delighted in exercising her 
gifts in that kind of discussion and speculation 
with which Milton has chosen to represent the 
fallen angels as aniusing their leisure moments ; 


She could detect the | 


tude. Perhaps it was that the recipients of 
Madam Van Sandtwyck’s charities, and those 
who profited by her healing science, felt that 
she was actuated in her work by a sense of 
what was due to her own character, and by 


| love of science, rather than by kindly human 


feeling. This notion, if, indeed, it existed, did 
not prevent any one from accepting her benefits. 
There was no regular physician in the place; 
and if there had been, the fact that the lady’s 
practice was gratuitous would probably have 
enabled her to defy competition. 

Meanwhile it was said that she wrought some 
marvellous cures, and there were those who 
believed that she could by her medicines al- 
most bring the dead to life. There were, how- 
ever, envious whisperers who insinuated that 
she would sometimes try experiments on her 
patients, and that she held suffering and even 
life itself of little account compared with the 
increase, even by a grain, of her stores of 
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knowledge. Nay, there had been one wild 
rumor to the effect that her daughter’s illness 
had been caused by a potion which her mother 
had prepared, and which she had secretly and 
by way of experiment administered to Gertje, 
and that all her skill had failed to counteract 
its deadly effect. 

But this vile slander did not venture to come 
forth to the light. Besides, had she wished to 
make such an experiment, there were negro 
slaves enough in the back quarters of her own 
dwelling, and poor colonists enough in the log 
huts, upon whom she would doubtless have 
preferred to try her compound. 

The numerous occupations of the widow made 
it very necessary that there should be some 
one to whom she could safely trust the less im- 
portant concerns of the household, and such a 
person had lived under her roof almost ever 
since she had come tothe colony. This person 
was Angiola Revel, a daughter of one of the 
exiled Waldenses, who, driven from their na- 
tive valleys by cruel persecution, had, part of 
them, found their way to Holland, from whence 
they had been assisted to emigrate to New Am- 
sterdam. They were received with great kind- 
ness and liberality, and, as they had brought 
with them the pure religion, the steady habits, 
the industry and thrift by which they have for 
centuries been distinguished, they proved a 
valuable addition to the resources of the settle- 
ment. 

The Revels took up a small portion of land 
near Madam Van Sandtwyck’s farm in New 
Utrecht. The father of the family was an aged 
and infirm man, who had from his earliest 
youth endured hardship and suffering; and, 
like most men whose hopes have centred Above, 
he seemed as he grew older to live rather in 
the other world than in this. His old servant 
Susanne, his two sons, and an elder daughter 
were all sufficient to attend to the land, and 
Angiola entered the Van Sandtwyck family at 
first as a sort of upper servant, and remained 
there as an equal and friend. She soon taught 
her half Italian tongue to speak Dutch with 
only such an accent as marked her origin not 
unpleasantly. She mastered the mysteries of 
Dutch cookery, and, brought up to cleanliness 
almost as scrupulous as if she had been born 
in Holland, she was able to saticfy even the 
exacting matrons about the little hamlet. 

She had grown up under the heavy hand of 
religious persecution and contempt, and when 
she found that she could come and go to meet- 
ing, or, as she said, ‘‘to the temple,’’ unmo- 
lested ; that she could sing with approval the 
hymns of her native valleys, and that she and 
her family were under the protection of the law 








as much as their Dutch neighbors, her heart 
overflowed with thankfulness and joy, and she 
lost the homesick longings for the mountains, 


| which had haunted her among the canals of 


Holland and on the restless sea. 

Angiola, with her brunette complexion, her 
‘ong, silken, black hair, her bright brown eyes, 
and little hands and feet, was a noticeable per- 
son among the plump, fair maidens of the col- 
ony. She gradually adopted their costumes, 
because it was pleasanter not to be singular in 
dress, and also perhaps because she was aware 
that the short, full petticoats and laced bodice, 
the high shoes and silver buckles, set off her 
trim, slim figure and slender ankles to perfec- 
tion, and that her silken dark hair showed to 
great advantage rolled over a cushion. The 
name of Angiola was changed by her neighbors 
into the Dutch Engeltie, and there were various 
youths who seemed to think that the name 
thus changed might as well be fitted with a 
Dutch surname. 

Engeltie, however, turned a very cold shoul- 
der to all her admirers, and when they made 
their appearance was always particularly busy 
with her pots and pans or her spinning, not— 
it began to be hinted—from any objection to 
matrimony in the abstract, but on account of 
no less a person than young Arien Van Sandt- 
wyck. Arien was just nineteen, and Engeltie 
but a few months younger; and in those days 
it was no uncommon thing for a man to marry 
before he was out of his teens, No one could 
say, however, that there was, as the phrase 
goes, ‘‘anything between Arien and Engeltie.’’ 
True, they often danced together, and walked 
together, and this much was certain, that though 
various swains danced about Engeltie, Arien 
never seemed to have eyes or thoughts for any 
other girl. 

Arien did not inherit his mother’s taste either 
for science or theology. He loved music, and 
played with no mean skill on the fiddle. He 
loved classic poetry, and he read Latin fluently 
and Greek tolerably, and wrote pastorals in the 
former language after the manner of Virgil and 
Theocritus, ‘‘ locating’’ nymphs and swains and 
piping shepherds around New Amsterdam. 

The Waldenses, in the face of innumerable 
difficulties, have always maintained a high 
standard of education both for boys and girls 
in their much-persecuted schools ; and Engeltie, 
who had learned to read Virgil m a seminary 
kept in a cow-shed, could appreciate the pasto- 
rals as no Dutch maiden could. Arien delighted 
to hear her stories of the heroes of her native 
valleys, their constancy and their martyrdom ; 
and Engeltie lent a no less attentive ear to 
Arien’s legends of his ancestors’ long war with 
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the Spaniards and the Inquisition, the siege of | 
Leyden, and the wild daring of the sea beggars. 

Arien was much attracted by Gaspard Revel, 
and would often spend many hours in conver- 
sation with the old man whom the whole settle- 
ment, and his own people especially, regarded 
with a kind of religious awe as a saint, a mar- 
tyr, and almost a prophet. Even after Madam 
Van Sandtwyck had removed to New Amster- 
dam, Arien seldom went across the rivor to the 
farm that he did not call on old Revel either to 
take or receive a message for Engeltie. 

Under these circumstances it was not won- 
derful that one day, about ten months after the 
family were settled in the house in Broad Street, 
Arien should, on hearing that Hans Barent had 
proposed to keep company with Enge!tie, sud- 
denly discover that the said Hans was of all 
men most odious, and that of all women Engel- 
tie was the one without whom it would be im- 
possible tolive. Etiquette and propriety should 
have led Arien to make his feelings known first 
to Engeltie’s father, but New Utrecht was across 
the river, and he and Engeltie were together, 
and he should not be too severely blamed if he 
first ascertained the sentiments of the young 
lady herself. 

Engeltie at first hung down her head, blushed 
and smiled, and looked so perfectly lovely that 
Arien would fain have taken her in his arms 
and kissed her, but she stepped back, and her 
face grew first perplexed, then sad. 

“‘Q Arien,’’ she said, ‘‘I have been a very 
thoughtless, foolish girl!—and—and it can 
never be—never,’’ and then she began to cry. 

They were in that sacred apartment of a 
Dutch house—the fore room—which Engeltie 
had been dusting with her own hands. The 
china and delf, the huge curtained bed, and 
the velvet-covered, silver-laced chairs being too 
precious to be trusted to a servant. As Engel- 
tie began to weep she dropped her duster, and 
sinking on one of the chairs laid’ her head on 
the polished table and cried until there were 
several spots on the shining walnut wood. 

‘* Never be ?’’ cried Arien, immensely encour- 
aged by this behavior. ‘‘Why not, Engeltie, 
if you love me ?”’ 

** Yous mother, Arien,’’ said Engeltie, raising 
her head at last, and trying her best to speak 
steadily. ‘‘I am very sure Madam Van Sandt- 
wyck would not like it. You have all been so 
good to me you forget I am but a poor girl—a 
servant—and Madam has been so kind, she will 
think I ami an ungrateful, deceitful girl. Oh, 
I ought to have gone home long ago!” 

Arien, who had quite forgotten that there 
was any one in the world but himself and En- 
geltie, looked for a moment rather dismayed, 











but being a lover and a Dutchman he was not 
one to give way at the first obstacle. 

‘*] shall speak to my mother,’’ he said, stur- 
dily enough ; ‘‘ and I shall do it directly. I do 
not think she will object, and if she should, I 
am aman, and able to make my own way in 
the world. Only say that you love me, Engel- 
tie.’’ 

‘*It would be useless for me to say now that 
I do not,’’ said Engeltie, sadly; ‘‘ but I will 
never tempt you to disobey your mother, Arien 
—and I am sure my father would never give 
me to you so long as Madam was unwilling, and 
I could never set him at defiance. It is no use, 
Arien, I must go home—and, oh, dear!’’ con- 
tinued poor Engeltie, with a thought of her 
housekeeping cares, ‘‘ what a state things will 
get into, for the women will never see to the 
milk nor wash a single pan unless one stands 
over them; and Madam can’t attend to such 
matters herself. And, O Arien, how very 
thoughtless and selfish I have been!’’ 

‘* Hush, my darling, hush !’’ said Arien, man- 
fully. ‘* What is the use of borrowing trouble ? 
I am not at all sure my mother will object, and 
when she does it will be time enough to talk of 
your going away. I shall go to her directly— 
give me one kiss for good luck’s sake.”’ 

‘It is for the first and last time,’’ thought 
the poor girl, and she gave way; and then 
Arien, perhaps with some inward misgivings 
but with outward composure, climbed the long 
stairs and knocked at the door of the room 
which had come to be called ‘‘ Madam’s study.’’ 
It was aminute or two before his mother’s voice 
bade him enter. 

The room was under the sloping roof, and 
was, in fact, little better than agarret. It was 
lighted by a large dormer-window, before which 
Madam Van Sandtwyck was sitting in a great 
leather-colored chair, with a parchment-bound 
volume on the table before her. In one corner 
of the room stood a still, and ranged above it 
on shelves various phials, jars, and bottles. 
Bunches of herbs carefully dried or drying 
hung against the walls and filled the room with 
mingled odors, which contended with a certain 
suspicion of mouldiness and mustiness, which 
will always accompany a collection of ancient 
books, however carefully they are kept. 

For a moment Arien could not help the im- 
pression that some one else had been or ac- 
tually was in the room, but as there was no 
means of exit except by the door through which 
he had entered it was clearly impossible. 

‘* What is it, Arien?’’ asked the lady, in her 
usual quiet tones. 

‘*Engeltie says, mother,’’ began Arien, dash- 
ing at once into his errand, 
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‘*Pray do not worry me with anything in 
Ergeltie’s department,’’ said Madam, rather 
shortly. ‘I have often told her I am willing 
she should decide all housekeeping questions 
herself. She has good sense and discretion, 
and I am very well satisfied with her manage- 
ment.’’ 

‘‘ Dear mother,”’ said Arien, drawing nearer. 
**"t is not about housekeeping matters, nor did 
Engeltie send me to you. It concerns myself; 
will you not listen ?’’ 

Madam Van Sandtwyck closed her book, but 
kept her fingers in the place, and turning to- 
wards her son, rather patiently than willingly 
prepared herself to listen. 

Arien felt wounded, and almost for the first 
time a certain indefinite sense of loss and want 
of mother-love, which had haunted him all his 
life, took distinct shape in his mind. He felt 
jealous of the books, the glasses, and the still, 
and of all the pursuits which for many years 
had drawn more and more away from him his 
only parent. 

‘*Mother,”’ he said, ‘‘I love Engeltie, and I 
want to make her my wife;’’ and he waited 
with a beating heart for her answer. 

Madam looked rather surprised than angry. 

‘‘Have you spoken to her?’’ she asked, at 
last. 

‘*Yes—just now; and-she says you would 
object and think her beneath us, and declares 
that she must go home.”’ 

‘*Go home!’’ said Madam, now thoroughly 
moved, as itseemed. ‘* What should the silly 
girl do that for? How does she think I am to 
manage without her ?’’ 

Arien, though he might have drawn encour- 
agement from his mother’s evident unwilling- 
ness to part from Engeltie, could not but feel 
mortified that, as it seemed, she should think 
more of the inconvenience Engeltie’s absence 
would occasion than of her son’s interest in the 
matter. 

‘You know she could not stay here if you 
forbade us to think of each other, mother,’’ he 
said; ‘* but I hope you will not.’’ 

‘*Go and bring Engeitie here,’’ said Madam, 
with decision. 

And when her son had left the room, she 
pushed her book from her, and sat with her 
head bowed on her hands as in deep thought. 

In the mean time Arien had given his mo- 
ther’s message to Engeltie, who was still busy- 
ing herself in the fore room. She had dropped 
her duster, and, laying her arms on the table, 
and her head on her arms, tried to regain by 
devotion her wonted composure of mind and 
resignation to whatever might be the event of 
Arien’s enterprise. So thoroughly did she give 





her mind to this pious exercise, that she did 
not hear Arien’s footstep till he opened the door 
and stood beside her. 

‘*My mother wants you to come to her, En- 
geltie,’’ he said. ‘‘I am to bring you.” 

‘I will go,’’ she said, quietly; and, step- 
ping to the oval mirror she smoothed her hair, 
and set straight the ruffles of her cap; and, 
wiping away all traces of tears as far as she 
could, she followed her lover from the room. 

‘**Courage, Engeltie,’’ whispered Arien, as 
they went up stairs ; ‘‘my mother did not seem 
angry at all.’’ 

** Did she not ?”’ said Engeltie, brightening. 
** But, Arien, I wish I were to meet her in any 
other room in the house. I do not love the 
study—it is so full of gloom and shadow—and 
though all the time I have been in the house 
I have never crossed the threshold but twice, 
still, sometimes when I am fanciful, the know- 
ledge that it is there troubles my quiet—almost 
as if I knew that something evil lurked in that 
corner of the house.”’ 

Arien for a moment felt startled, as if he had 
suddenly recognized a fellow feeling where it 
was unexpected ; but he had no time to answer, 
for they were at the threshold of the room, and 
his mother’s voice bade them come in. 

The two stood for a moment before her, and 
a handsome pair they were. Arien was tall 
and fair and sturdy, and though his blue eyes 
had usually too dreamy and meditative a look 
to give the impression of strength, now, in the 
intensity of his anxious love, he looked wide 
awake and every inch a man. Engeltie was 
pale, but she had mastered all outward trace 
of emotion except that she kept her eyes fixed 
on the floor and that her fingers played nervously 
with the bunch of keys that hung at her girdle. 

** And so,’’ said Madam, not unkindly, ‘* my 
son has been making love to you, Engeltie Re- 
vel ?”’ 

Engeltie’s lip quivered, but she lifted her 
great brown eyes to the lady’s face, and spoke 
firmly :— 

‘¢ Monsieur Arien,”’ she said, relapsing in her 
excitement into French, ‘‘has asked me to be 
his wife, Madam.”’ 

‘‘And what have you told him? Silence, 
Arien ; let the child speak for herself.’’ 

‘*T told him, Madam,”’ said Engeltie, gather- 
ing courage, ‘that I was sare you would think 
me no fitting match for him—I know I am only 
a poor girl, your servant, though you have been 
too kind to treat me as such. My people are 
poor, and not of your nation; and though we 
Revels are an old stock, Madam, we have no- 
thing now but what has been given us by the 
good Christians of your people; and we should 
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ill repay their bounty and yours by setting the 
child against the parent. My father would 
never give his consent against your wishes, 
and, if he would, ! myself would never come 
into any family against the will of its head.’’ 

“And yet you don’t deny that you love my 
son ?’’ said Madam, with interest. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said poor Engeltie, coloring, ‘‘I 
—I cannot deny it, because it is true. But he 
knows that I told him I would go home—and I 
know I ought to have gone before.’’ 

‘““Go home!’’ said Madam, rather shortly. 
** How is the place to be managed, do you think ? 
You are a good girl, Engeltie, and you have be- 
haved very well; and you are not stupid and 
silly and chattering like the women about here. 
You and Arien suit one another well enough ; 
and if you and he choose to marry, I do not 
know that I have any objection—only that it 
must not be just yet, for you are both young. 
As for your going away just now, I could not 
think of it, for there would be no.one to take 
your place, and I shall be more than commonly 
oceupied.”’ 

Both Arien and Engeltie felt that they ought 
to have been overwhelmed with joy and grati- 
tude, but there was something in the manner 
of the consent which was inexpressibly morti- 


fying to both. Engeltie feit as if her future | 


mother-in-law had only consented to receive 
her as a daughter in order that she herself 
might escape the worry and care of domestic 
matters. Arien, pleased as he was to see the 
barrier he had expected to find so obstinate give 
way so easily, nevertheless was mortified that 
his mother seemed to regard the marriage of 
her only son as a matter of so little importance. 
He had often seen her more moved by the sight 
of some new weed from the woods or a case of 
fever among the poorer colonists. He, however, 
tried to overcome the chill feeling of wounded 
affection and disappointment which was creep- 
ing over him, and, kneeling before her, as was 
the manner of the time, he besought her bless- 
ing on himself and his betrothed. 

Madam gave what he asked, but in an absent- 
minded sort of way, as though she were still 
busied in thought with some matter of more 
interest to herself than the frivolities of love 
and marriage. So plainly did this preoccupa- 
tion appear, that the words of leve and duty 
which Engeltie would fain have spoken would 
not frame themselves upon her lips, and it was 
with a mortified feeling that she withdrew, al- 
though she had. against all her expectations, 
attained the desire of her heart. 

However, she and Arien dutifully tried to 
think that it was only Madam’s ‘‘way,’’ and 
in each other’s society, and in their hopes for 


the future, soon forgot the disagreeable impres- 
sion that Madam’s strange indifference to their 
affection had made on their minds. 

Their interview with Engeltie’s father, how- 
ever, was of quite another character. Mon- 
sieur Revel, when once convinced that there 
was no opposition to be feared on the part of 
Arien’s mother, gave a willing consent to the 
marriage; and the kindly delight and interest 
of Engeltie’s brother and sister, the old man’s 
tremulous blessing and words of devout and 
affectionate counsel, the little feast made under 
the trees after the old Vaudois fashion, while 
they touched and pleased Arien, made him feel 
yet more the want of tenderness and nataral 
feeling in his mother. 

**My Angiola,’’ said her father, taking her 
aside as she was about to return with her be- 
trothed, ‘‘I have something I would fain say to 
you, and yet I hardly know what it is—only 
that for some time in my prayers and medita- 
tions the thought of Arien has been borne in 
upon my mind. I know not whence comes 
the thought, but it is strong within me, that 
you will yet have to stand between him and 
the powers of evil. How or whence the danger 
threatens I dare not guess, lest perchance 
I judge hardly, and take fancies of my own 
for vision from the Lord. But watch over 
him, my daughter, and do you and he draw 
nearer than ever to the only source of safety in 
prayer for each other. My blessing be on thee, 
my darling, and mayst thou be to thy husband 
what thy mother was to me. Ah, my child, 
thou art her very image !—as she was the day 
Pastor Leger joined our hands in the church 
at Guigon ;’’ and the old man, looking back for 
a moment into his early days, almost forgot that 
the bride of his youth had been a martyr on 
earth and was now asaint in heaven, so near she 
seemed to him in the presence of her daughter. 

Angiola heard him with awe-struck attention, 
for she had never known her father’s words to 
fall idly tothe ground. She, like others of her 
| race, believed that to those of devout heart and 
life more is revealed than to merely unsanctified 
reason, and her father’s intimation chimed in 
with certain vague suspicions and fears of her 
own connected with certain little circumstances 
which as yet she had not dared to link one with 
another to form a chain of evidence. She ut- 
tered no word of her fancied suspicions as she 
kissed her father’s hand and received his last 
blessing, but she stored up his words in her 
memory, and prepared herself to resist the 
menaced danger from whatever quarter it might 
come with all the strength of a pure and de- 
vout heart. 











(To be continued.) 
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BUCHANAN READ. 





BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 





Wuerks the brown gold of sunset falls 
0’er Shawmut’s hills and Harvard’s halls ; 
And sunset shadows seaward reach, 
Where beats the bay on Boston beach ; 

I heard him sing, beneath our eaves, 

As linnets sing, from lowly leaves. 


Poet and Painter! Where his life 
Of days began, with child and wife; 
And where, anon, by Schuylkill marge, 
He lifted hopes, of promise large ; 

And where, in Arno’s purple sheen, 

He limned, at last, his ‘‘ Closing Scene !”’ 


Soothly he sang, with earnest thrill: 
Alow—and, with a loftier thrill, 
Aloud—when years of strife were come, 
And his harp, strung like battle-drum, 
Sounded the long roll of affray— 

With ‘‘ Sheridan five miles away !"’ 


Poet and Painter! From his dumb, 
Dead lips no syllable may come ; 

But the mute language of that eye, 
With its look upward—full, yet shy— 
Asking for love, comes back to-night, 
With its old eloquence of light. 


For, in my clasp to-night, I feel 

A casket woven of Berlin steel ; 

And his small fingers seem to twine, 

As when he laid that gift in mine; 

And said, ‘‘ My friend, this keepsake take ! 
I wish ’twere silver, for your sake !”’ 


Moonlight upon his Arab face, 

And sunshine in his hand, to trace 
Life’s likeness with a touch so deft ; 
What time his patient pencil cleft 
Sweet mouth and eyes, till kisses slid 
From parted lip and lifted lid. 


** Poet and Painter!’ Sweetly wrought 
His work was—sunshine weaving thought : 
And, as my memory’s pulses stir, 

Like heart-beats of those days that were 
Pulses of air, in song respond, 

Pencils of air make pictures fond. 
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THE FLOWERS. 








Lapy, ‘tis true they please the eye 
When first upon them gazing, 

And shame it were that I deny 
What others all are praising. 


When first the slanting morning light 
Falls on the colors blended, 

And spangled with the dew-drops bright, 
The scene is well called splendid. 


But dazzling robes we oft behold 
Upon some faithless bosom, 

While underneath the brilliant fold 
Its heart te all is frozen. 





Thy beds are ranged in faultless taste 
Upon the sloping meadow— e 

But give to me the woodland waste, 
Its mingled sun and shadow. 


Yon stately flower of scarlet hue 
With fragrance may be stronger, 

But, ah, the tender violet blue 
Will alway live the longer! 


The withered reed and stinted shrub, 
The vine entangled climbing, 

The rugged tree, the lowly bud, 
The sward the cool earth lining, 


For me have charms that never yet 
The art of studied training 

Has vanquished, or has ever met, 
Or ever will be gaining. 


For there my heart can be alone, 
My restless feet can wander, 

And I when weary lay me down 
To dream the cool shade under. 
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A SILVER-WEDDING IN MAY. 





Wnuat is that which chiefly glistens 
On this silver-wedding eve? 
What is that of rarest odor 
Sweeter than the flowers we wreathe ? 
What is that of purest radianee, 
Clearer than this brilliaut light ? 
What is that of richest viand, 
Strengthening all who taste to-night ? 


Happy we who well can answer 
From these lives of ‘‘two made ono,” | 
Having reached through joy and sorrow 
The silver out-post of ‘“‘ well done !’’ 


‘*True, strong faith,’’ which chiefly glistens 
On this silver-wedding eve ; 

‘* Honest words,” of rarest odor, 
Sweeter than the flowers we wreathe ; 

Firm ‘‘ good will’’ of purest radiance, 
Clearer than this brilliant light ; 

‘*Bread of love”’ and ‘‘ wine of spirit,’’ 
Strengthening all who taste to-night. 


These we reeognize and cherish 
Glad for all the peace they bring, 
Blessing even tears of sorrow, | 
Whence true happiness may spring. . 
Yet in future may all sunshine 
Rest upon the path of life, 
Heeding not the silver lining 
To the cloud with sorrow rife ; 
Only golden rays of guidance 
To the final wedding day, 
Full of joy from perfect union, 
Ever cloudless, ever May. 


i, th ee 2.» die eee © A: 
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Tur key to every man is his thought. 
Ir is proof of mediocrity of intellect to be ad- 
dicted to relating long stories. 
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TWO JOHNS AND A DEMIJOHN. 





BY MARION COUTHOUY. 





CHAPTER I. 

‘A woman’s advice!’’ said John Kingsley, 
with the closest approach toa sneer that his 
frank, honest young face could manage. ‘‘ My 
boy,” he continued, detaining for an instant 
the young man who was about to leave him, 
‘‘my boy, keep out of leading-strings, and act 
for yourself; or, if you must have a friend and 
guide, choose a man of strength and honor—not 
a weak girl, who’ll lead you into a hopeless 
labyrinth. Good-day!’’ 

Having delivered himself of these elevated 

sentiments, John parted from his companion, 
who shook his head in a doubtful, disconsolate 
fashion, and walked away. The afternoon 
sun was slanting brightly down the long, ir- 
regular street, sending a green twinkle into 
the very hearts of the dusty maple-trees, and 
gilding the dingy old houses, shops, and mar- 
kets of West Clinton. The largest and hand- 
somest of these buildings was Mr. Mason’s dry 
goods, grocery, and variety store, which was 
also the post-office and general rendezvous of 
the small New England town. John Kingsley, 
who stood at the door, was in no way connected 
with the late lamented canon. In truth, he 
was only Mr. Mason’s chief clerk and factotum 
—nothing more, despite the strong, erect figure, 
the alert, handsome head, and clear, sensible, 
gray eyes, that seemed to indicate a man who 
could fill some notable position in this world of 
action. In truth, there were stumbling-blocks 
in John’s career; and, since he could not re- 
move them, he toiled over them with serene 
patience. He was a gentleman in every fibre, 
but he was poor; he was quite alone in the 
world, and had no favorable opportunity for 
the exercise of his mercantile talents and ambi- 
tion. . 
Mr. Mason was a distant relative, who valued 
John, and gave him a good salary. Therefore, 
as this was all that could be done for the 
present, John did it with his might, and awaited 
better things. He was a fine fellow, but he 
had one prejudice, which he cherished with 
that youthful vehemence which founds a fixed 
opinion or principle upon a mere strong im- 
pression. This prejudice was a deep distrust 
of all womankind, based, alas! upon recollec- 
tions of his own mother. . 

He was standing at the door to-day, looking 
curiously at a letter he had just received. It 
bore the West Clinton post-mark, yet the hand- 
writing was unknown to him. He tore it open, 
and did not pause to look for the signature, 

VoL. xcvi.—4 





but rapidly ran his eye along the first clearly- 
written page. 

“ Dear John,”’ it commenced; and then fol- 
lowed a few simple, earnest sentences, evidently 
conveying a tender, pleading rebuke to some 
dearly loved one who had been doing wrong. 
What did it mean? John stopped reading, 
started, and flushed up to his forehead. There 
was a mistake somewhere; this could not be 
intended for him. He turned eagerly to the 
signature; and, as he looked for it, the last 
sentence in the letter, so clearly transcribed, 
forced itself upon his sight: ‘I will trust you, 
my brother, and I will always, always be your 
faithful, loving sister, Margaret Grey.”’ 

The name was unknown to him. Here he 
had been reading some strange woman’s letter 
to her erring brother—he, John Kingsley, who 
had so keen a sense of honor, so chivalrous a 
regard for the sacred feelings of others! He 
felt like a convicted felon. But, ‘“‘ how the 
dickens,’’ as he muttered, half aloud, did the 
letter get into an envelope addressed to him? 
Why had Margaret Grey, whoever she was, 
written to him at all? He puzzled himself 
over this question until he reflected that the 
mystery would soon be cleared up, since the 
letter intended for him had probably been re- 
ceived by that other John, who would naturally 
return it to his sister, and there would be a 
general explanation. But oh, why,. thought 
John, nad he been so stupid as to read that 
first page? Of course, he would not read an- 
other word; but he could not assure these 
people that he was entirely ignorant of the 
contents of the letter, and they would never 
believe he had not been curious and prying. 
It was too vexatious! Then he fell to wonder- 
ing what the brother had been doing to call 
forth such an appeal. One thing was certain, 
he must be a brute. Upon that point John 
was decided. The poor, kind, innocent little 
missive! John found himself handling it and 
thinking of it quite tenderly. There was no- 
thing extraordinary about it; the words he 
had read were simply a woman's words, a little 
plaintive and earnest, that was all; but they 
moved him with a subtle charm of refinement, 
like fragrance, and with a sense of something 
unique, inexplicable, touching. Well, there 
was nothing to be done at present, so John put 
the letter in his pocket and turned back imto 
the store. 

Two days passed, and still he vexed himself 
about the mysterious letter. He thought of it 
to such a degree that he wrote ‘‘ Mr. Grey,”’ 
instead of ‘‘Mr. Hobbs,’’ on a bill of sale, and 
asked Mr. Mason if he had ordered those two 
more bales of letters. At last something hap- 
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pened. It was a dull, hot, cloudy morning, 
and there was no one in the shop but an old 
lady who wanted a hundred and one small 
things, and whose high nasal voice kept dron- 


ing on and on in @ tiresome way. Suddenly a 


young man hurried in, followed by a very 
small boy bearing a very large demijohn. The | 
young man looked about twenty years old; he 
was slim and boyish, with a dark, delicate 








face. It was not a very good or a very bad face, 
but handsome and winning. He addressed 
himself to Mr. Mason, who stood at the desk. 

‘*Will you be kind enough,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
take charge of this ?’’ pointing to the demijohn,,. | 
which the small boy had deposited upon the | 
counter. 

*Certainly,’’ said Mr. Mason. 

It was nothing unusual for articles of all 
kinds to be left. in his charge by the people of 
West Clinton. 

“T shall send for it when I want it,’’ said | 
the young man; ‘‘I am very much obliged.’”’ 
Then he gave some money to the boy who had 
carried his property and withdrew, leaving Mr. 
Mason to examine the card which was tied to 
the demijohn. 

‘John Grey,’ he read, aloud, and John 
Kingsley locked up quickly. 

“Why, that must be old Amos Grey’s son !”’ 
cried Mr. Mason. ‘‘What’s he doing with 
this whiskey? They say he’s a wild chap. 
His parents are temperance people, teetotalers, 
and terribly strict With him; and they say 
he’s going the other way as hard as he can 
pull. Tom Burton—that’s his cousin, and a 
great gossip—says he went on a spreo a little 
while ago, and his employers found it out, and 
he was mighty nigh bein’ dismissed. He’s 
got a situation in the city, you see. I s’pose 
the old folks wouldn’t have this stuff in the 
house on any account.’’ 

** Where does his father live ?’’ asked John. 

**Second house down Green Lane, left-hand 
side.’’ 

John said no more. That very day he re- 
ceived a letter in that now familiar ~hand- 
writing, and he opened it with eager curiosity. 
There were two enclosures, the first being a 
formal note, dated three days back, and stating 
that the writer had been deputed to request 
Mr. Kingsley to join the volunteer choir at St. 
Peter’s Church. John had regularly attended 
this church since he had come to West Clinton ; 
it was known that he had a fine tenor voice ; 
and Miss Grey, who played the organ and led 
the singing, had simply—the rector being away 
that week—invited him, in her official capacity 
as choir-mistress, to take part in the service. 





So much for mystery number one. The second 


note was an elaborate apology for the unpar- 
donable mistake committed by the writer. She 
had written to Mr. Kingsley and to her brother 
at the same time, and had inadvertently 
changed the envelopes. Would Mr. Kingsley 
be kind enough to mail the letter to Mr. John 
C,. Grey? etc. John did not comply with this 
request at once; he pondered. 

That afternoon he was not needed specially, 
so he took a holiday and calmly walked off— 
down Green Lane. It was a soft, clear, tran- 
quil day, and, as he left the main street some 
distance behind him, the pretty shadowed lane 
was lined with thick, ‘straggling hedges of 
sweetbrier, and alive with the hum of bees 
and crickets, and the melodious calling of the 
birds. He felt somewhat nervous as he ap- 
proached the large, old-fashioned house of gray 
stone. A plain but comfortable house it was, 
apparently belonging to a man above the ordi- 
nary rank of farmers. As John opened the 
small iron gate, he looked up. 

She stood on the porch in the clear light, her 
presence seeming like the crowning chord in 
all the summer day’s harmony. She was not 
beautiful, but maidenly; not dazzling, but 
pure; with an indefinite charm about her that 
touched you as soft music might, or the shape 
and odor of early violets. She was dark and 
slender, like her brother; and there was a 
spiritual clearness and delicacy in her some- 
what smali features, her dark, soft eyes, and 
the slight, graceful outlines of her face. As 
John went up to her, he was not distinctly 
conscious of admiring her, but he felt a sense 
of deference, as*if in the presence of something 
pure and high. 

‘Miss Grey?’ he said, inquiringly, lifting 
his hat. 

She bowed. 

He continued, as he looked at her smilingly 
with his frank, bright eyes :-— 

‘IT am John Kingsley, and I hope you will 
pardon my boldness in coming to you. I haye 
an explanation to make.”’ 

She had already recognized him, but she 
colored at the sound of his name, and answered 
him with gentle eagerness :— 

‘¢It is I who should apologize, Mr. Kingsley, 
for my careless mistake about the letters. I 
don’t know how it could have happened.”’ 

He laughed a little—not rudely, but kindly. 

‘*You have no reason to be annoyed. It 
was a very natural mistake. I have brought 
your letter, and you must let me make my 
confession.’’ 

They sat down, and she looked gravely and 
questigningly at him with her great bronze- 
brown eyes. He was flushed and uneasy; it 
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was dreadful to tell her that he had read a 
part of her letter. But he did it in some way, 
he never quite knew how, and tried to show 
her how it had happened. 

‘*Can you pardon it?’’? he ended. ‘What I 
read is as sacred with me as my own life.’’ 

Of course she pardoned him. Who could 
resist such an earnest, pleading face, and such 
a pair of honest gray eyes? She did not seem 
at all disturbed, but glad that her letter had 
fallen into such good hands. 

‘“‘T only care,’’ she said, and the sweet, 
smooth voice faltered, ‘‘ for Jack’s sake.’’ 

**As to that,’’ said John, “you must not 
mind my knowing something of your anxieties. 
Your brother is very young’’—the sage who 
spoke was exactly twenty-four—‘‘and he has 
a fine face; I saw him yesterday in the store. 
I should like to be his friend and—and yours.”’ 

Pretty well for a first visit, Mr. Woman-hater. 
But John was very much in earnest. 

His words affected her strangely. She had 
been feeling so alone and so weak in her love 
and fears for her brother! Her parents were 
so stern and unsympathetic, and this stranger 
was so strong and friendly! 

“You are very, very kind,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
I thank you truly. I wish John had such a 
friend. Please don’t think him bad; you 
don’t know how good and how affectionate he 
really is; but he is easily led. I try to infiu- 
ence him, and am sure that good will prevail.’’ 

** Never doubt it,’’ returned John, confidently. 
**So long as your love holds him, he must be 
safe.’’ 

At that moment he thought with dismay of 
the demijohn; but he did not tell her. The 
desire to spare her was involuntary; it was a 
part of the sympathy which seemed to make 
her trials belong to him. Yet, despite: her 
little figure, her#weetness and fragility, there 
was a strength about her that almost repelled 
that sympathy. She seemed: to stand upon 
some serene height, beyond his compassion. 
Yet he iongedyto help her; it did not seem 
right that any trouble should touch so gracicus 
a creature. 

They talked for a while longer, and then 
Mrs. Grey came out on the porch, and John 
was introduced. She was a handsome, black- 
eyed, elderly woman, severe in manner and 
appearance, but very fond and proud of Mar- 
garet. She took a fancy to John at once; she 
thought him a sensible, practical fellow, and 
his frank manner and bright hearty smile won 
upon her. She offered him a glass of iced milk, 
adding, with a sort of defiant pride in her prin- 
ciples, ‘‘We have nothing stronger in this 
house.”’ 





Before John took his leave, he had not only 
promised to join the choir, but to call again, 
He went away in a strange state of inward ex- 
What a happy mistake that was, 
after all! Surely he had gained a friend in 
Margaret Grey. But what of his distrust of 
women? Why should he be dazzled by clear, 
refined outlines, and pleading lips, and tender 
bronze-brown eyes, with whole histories, as it 
seemed, of soul-life in their depths? His own 
mother had been beautiful ; but—at this point 
the true instincts of his innermost heart spoke 
for Margaret, and compelled belief in her noble 
womanhood, ; 

**She shall be my friend,’ he * thought. 
‘* And that young fellow, I should like to save 
him. He is going to destruction, and what can 
a woman do? Poor little thing!’’ 

He lingered compassionately over the thought 
of the loving, helpless sister, with only her 
woman’s prayers and pleadings to help her; 
and, if her impotence made him think of her 
in this tender fashion, it did not at the same 
time diminish his own sense of manly impor- 
tance as he walked on in the fresh evening, 
strong, erect, and smiling to himself, proud in 
the consciousness of his own capability and 
integrity. Yet, in future days, after he had 
become Margaret Grey’s intimate and confiden- 
tial friend, he was often obliged to own that 
there was something about her, despite her 
gentle humility, which made him appear small, 
and common, and eartifly, even in his own 
eyes. Butall that was tocome. This evening 
he walked back to the store, and, looking 
about him as he entered, received a slight 
shock as his eyes rested upon the demijohn, 


citement. 





CHAPTER II. : 

Srx weeks had passed, and John Kingsley 
had consufnmated his friendship with Margaret 
Grey. They were both strong, earnest spirits, 
who had hitherto depended much upon them- 
selves, and now each was to the other a refuge 
and arest. Ofcourse, to her, being a woman, 
all this was worth even more than to him; but 
he was too innocent in the ways of the heart 
to know it, and they went on in their sweet, 
delusive friendship. John had met her brother, 
and liked him; he was a winning fellow, with 
demonstrative ways. They had good hopes of 
him now, and John Kingsley rejoiced that the 
demijohn had not yet been sent for. 

One day, however, asalesman at Mr. Mason’s 
was asked to join a supper and carouse that 
was to take place that evening at the Bell Inn, 
at Hollyville, a small village two miles from 
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West Clinton. John heard of it from the young 
man, who refused to go. The same day, John 
Grey sent a short note to Mr. Kingsley, asking 
him tosend the demijohn by the six o’ clock train 
to Hollyville. That six o’clock train was the 
last train from West Clinton which stopped at 
Hoilyville, and that evening, as it left the 
depot, it bore away the demijohn and John 
Kingsley. 

Meanwhile, Margaret Grey was seated at the 
supper-table with her parents, blithely igno- 
rant of all trouble in the present or future, 
laughing and chatting with gentle brightness, 
and having withal a half-unconscious under- 
current of warm, glad little thoughts about her 
friend. After tea they sat on the porch, and 
Margaret watched the sun sink in heavy masses 
of gold-edged purple cloud till the dim twilight 
spread, and the faint moist fragrance of the 
fields and garden stole upon the senses like the 
atmosphere of a dream. It was a close, sultry 
evening, with a coming storm in the air. Mar- 
garet was startled when the gate clicked, and 
her cousin, Tom Burton, came up the path with 
erunching footsteps on the gravel. He asked 
her to take a walk with him, and she consented, 
for the storm was not yet imminent. It was a 
long walk, and when they came back, Tom left 
her at the gate, calling out ‘‘Good-by!’’ and 
disappearing in the gloom. 

‘© Why didn’t Tom stay ?”’ asked Mrs. Grey. 
**Do you hear, Ret? Did you ask him ?”” 

** Ask him to—wha He—he wouldn’t stay, 
mother,’’ said Margaret, in an odd, constrained 
voice. 

‘What's the matter with you, child? You’re 
wool-gathering ;’’ and Mrs. Grey peered at Mar- 
garet in the darkness. 

The girl laughed, with sudden, forced bright- 
ness. 

‘IT believe I am. I’m so tired, mother, I 
think I'll go up stairs, now. Good-night!’’ 

She stooped and kissed her moth@r quickly, 
and went in-doors. But before mounting the 
stairs, she slipped out through a back doorway, 
went to the stable, and returned with a large 
object in her arms, which she carried to her 
room. There she sat down on the window-sill, 
straining her eyes inte the threatening dark 
without. Once she covered her face with her 
hands, and whispered aloud :— 

“OQ Jack! my Jack! If I could only see 
John Kingsley! But I can’t—and it is to- 
night, at nine o’clock !—and Tom says they are 
bad men. If he had told me before! It is so 
dark—so dark !’’ and she shivered. Then she 
sat silent for a long while, but her thoughts ran 
on. ‘Father said he would send Jack out 
West the next time he offended, and he will do 








it—I know father. If Jack goes, he will be 
ruined—I know him. I must save him. There 
is no train, but I must be at Hollyville to-night | 
Aunt Mary lives there—I will take him to her 
house. Father and mother must not know.’’ 
She waited still. She heard the grating sound 
of the locks and bolts as her father fastened up 
the house ; then came the footsteps on the stairs, 
and the murmur of voices. At last all was 
quiet. Then she put on a long riding-skirt, 
took up the objects she had brought up stairs 
—they were a side-saddle and bridle—left the 
room very softly, and crept down to one of the 
lower windows, which she noiselessly unfas- 
tened. In a moment she was standing on the 
grass, and the shutters were re-adjusted. By 
this time the clouds were heavy, and the thun- 
der was muttering restlessly, but she did not 
shrink. She went straight across garden and 
orchard to a field, and got over the barred fence. 
Here she might have missed what she sought, 
but for a flash of lightning, which revealed a 
dark object under a tree. Margaret went up 
to it, and gave a low, soft call. Her own little 
pony knew her, and snuffed in a friendly man- 
ner, and she stood for a while coaxing and ca- 
ressing him; then she saddled and bridled him 
(she had done so often before), and led him 
away towards the gate. A feeling crossed her 
mind that it was fortunate the pony had been 
out at pasture just now, and she found herself 
dimly speculating as to what she would have 
done had he been in the stable. Meanwhile, 
she led him through the gate, and closed it; 
then she managed to mount, and rode away up 
the lane in the black, blank darkness. A few 
drops of rain fell just as she started, and the 
thunder growled heavily. Verycautiously she 
went, for it was deadly dark; she strained her, 
eyes to see the dim outlines of the way; the 
fitful lightnings helped her. When she reached 
the turnpike, and was fairly on her way to 
Hollyville, it was already raining hard—the 
storm was upon her. Margaret said afterwards 
that she thought she must have been half-mad 
that night. She never dreamed of turning 
back ; her Puritan blood was up, and she would 
do the thing she had resolved upon, though her 
life wore in the balance. On she rode through 
storm and darkness; the road was well-nigh 
deserted, owing to the rain; she only passed a 
few wagons, and if any persons started and 
looked after her, they soon lost her in the gloom. 
One thing favored her; it was not one of the 
heariest gales, but it was severe enough. The 
rain pelted her, the wind whistled in her ears ; 
yet her hand was strong, her eye steady, and 
her purpose unfaltering. At length a clap of 
thunder startled the pony, and he broke into 
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a gallop; then she abandoned all caution, and 
let him dash on, straight ahead, carrying her 
whither he would. It was a terrible ride, but 
it came to an end, as all things do; it was but 
two miles after all, and she soon saw the lights 
of the village, blurred and twinkling through 
the rain. Now her energies awoke. It was 
only a little further. But the pony would not 
stop—she tried to slacken his pace, but in vain. 
She had entered Hollyville—she was close by 
the inn; she was desperate—she must stop. 
She gave a frantic tug at the bridle—the pony 
swerved. Margaret shrieked out wildly ; some 
men came rushing forward, and one of them 
caught the bridle, just as the girl’s strength 
failed, and she fell prone from the saddle into 
their arms. 


We left John Kingsley on his way to Holly- 
ville; and we find him again, after his arrival, 
wandering about the village, waiting till the 
time when John Grey was expected at the inn. 
Our hero had misgivings concerning his mis- 
sion; he thought to himself, ‘‘ What the dick- 
ens am I here for, after all? What business 
have I to meddle with Jack Grey? I suppose 
he Il tell me to go to Jericho.”” Just then he 
dropped into a reverie, and his countenance 
cleared ; three words, half inaudible, escaped 
his lips, and I am bound to say they were these 
—*‘*For Margaret’s sake.’’ After this, we will 
not intrude upon his thoughts. 

These thoughts were very busy, but they 
were abruptly brought to a close; for, on turn- 
ing a corner suddenly, he found himself face to 
face with—John Grey. They stared at one an- 
other, and each exclaimed, after the fashion of 
young men, ‘‘Why, halloo! Is this you?” 
After which brilliant question they shook 
hands, and looked a trifle embarrassed. 

“I’m staying with my aunt,’’ said John 
Grey ; ‘‘ will you come around to tea?’’ 

‘*Why, I thought you were going to the 
Bell!’’ broke in John Kingsley, abruptly. 

Young Grey flushed scarlet. 

‘*No; I’m not,’’ he answered, shortly. 

When John Kingsley erred, it was never on 
the side of concealment. With his usual open 
frankness, he quietly stated his reason for com- 
ing to Hollyville, and defended his interference 
in a manly way, without appearing to play the 
monitor. Jack was inclined to be angry at 
first; then he veered round, with character- 
istic impulsiveness, and was frank in his turn. 

**T know what you think of me, Mr. Kings- 
ley,’’ he said, ‘‘and there’s no use being 
offended. You acted for my sister’s sake, as 
you say, and that’s enough for me. It was 
for her sake that I changed my mind, for I was 





going tothe Bell. I came here for that purpose,, 
but—but I was reading over her last letter, on 
the train, and thinking of her sweet face, and 
her prayers, and her love for me—and I—I 
sent word I couldn’t come. I have been a fool, 
and a bad fellow at times, but Ret has saved 
me. Ill never vex her willingly again. God 
bless her!’’ 

**God bless her!’’ echoed John Kingsley, fer- 
vently. 

There was nothing now for this would-be 
missionary to do but to spend the night at the 
Bell, and go home the next morning. He hur- 
ried back to the inn, for a storm was threaten-, 
ing. He felt glad and satisfied, yet ina manner 
humiliated, for he had failed, after all, in his 
endeavor to serve Margaret and Margaret’s bro- 
ther. Shehad doneall before him. And there, 
in a corner, stood the demijohn, which had been 
the means of bringing him here, and which the 
other John seemed to hive forgotten. Kingsley 
looked at it rather savagely. 

Later—about half-past nine o’clock—he was 
loitering about, thinking of going to his room. 
The demijohn had been seized upon, while he 
was at supper, by a noisy party, who were now 
carousing in one of the inn parlors. It was 
stormy, and John felt restless. Suddenly there 
was a clatter of hoofs, a commotion outside, and 
a shrill scream. John rushed to the door, just 
in time to see a woman’s form lifted from a horse 
and carried forward. 

‘* What has happened gy he called out; then 
they brought her into the light, and he saw 
that it was Margaret—Margaret, still and white, 
with the black lashes lying upon her soft, dark 
cheek. With a great cry he rushed to her; 
at that instant his heart awoke, and with one 
mighty throb the full tide of his love rose up 
within him. They laid her on a bench, and he 
cast himself down beside her, on his knees, 
crying :— 

‘‘Margaret, my life—my darling! What is 
this? Look up, my love, my love!’’ 

Was it not enough to waken her—to give her 
new life? She looked up and smiled. 

An hour later the unfortunate pony was safe 
in a stall at the Bell Inn, comforting his bewil- 
dered scul with oats, and his brave little mis- 
tress was safe in bed at her aunt’s house, 
whither she had been conveyed by John Kings- 
ley and her brother, whom John had sum- 
moned. As she had almost ridden past the 
Bell, the inn people had not known that she 
had intended to stop there. They were told 
that she was seeking her brother, who was in 
the village. ‘‘I must see my brother!’’ she had 
cried out, and they were left to surmise the 
reason why. But to Aunt Mary and the two 
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Johns she had told all her story, and now the 
three were all talking at once, in a state of 
breathless exvitement. 

It was arranged that John Kingsley should 
go to West Clinton, very early the next morn- 
ing, and explain all to Mr. and Mrs. Grey. He 
went so early that they had had no chance to 
miss Margaret; so John gave them a great sur- 
prise, and then and there distinguished himself 
asaspecial pleader. He left Mrs. Grey in tears, 
and Mr. Grey trying to look stern, but he was 
sure that they were not angry. 

That very evening they were all assembled 
‘in the parlor at the Grey homestead. Margaret 
—whom Aunt Mary’s pettings and herb teas 
had saved from a cold or fever—was reclining 
on a sofa, pale from recent fatigue and excite- 
ment, but with a rare brightness in her clear 
eyes. John Kingsley sat beside her, while at 
a little distance John a was talking eagerly 
with his parents. His cheek was flushed, and 
there was a suspicion of tears in his dark eyes, 
as he said :— 

‘‘Dear, foolish Ret! It’s wonderful—wen- 
derful! With such a sister, it would be a cry- 
ing shame for a man to go wrong. To think of 
her taking that ride for me! Well, I shall 
never forget it—she has fairly won me. My 
life is settled for the future, and she has saved 
me. I hope you’ll believe and trust in me, 
mother ?”’ 

‘*T will, indeed, my son,’’ said Mrs. Grey, 
with unwonted ten@@rness. And the father 
answered shortly, but not unkindly :—- 

** Prove it, John.”’ 

**God helping me, I shall prove it, father,’ 
said the young man, quietly. 

Were not these parents wondering at the way 
in which their young daughter had done their 
work for them ? 

Meanwhile, John Kingsley was in a curious 
state, between deep humiliation and exultant 
rapture. His sense of superiority was gone ; 
here was a little, slender woman, whose love 
was a greater power than his strength. He 
acknowledged himswlf unworthy even to kneel 
at her feet, yet to win that wondrous love of 
hers, what would he not give? 

“To think,’’ she said, with eyes softly glow- 


ing, ‘‘that you had gone to Hollyville to save 


Jack, and I didn’t know it! That is being a 
true, true friend. How can I thank you?’’ 

*Don’t!’’ he cried. ‘‘It was nothing. To 
think of your facing the storm and darkness! 
What a golden-hearted girl you are—a queen 
among women! How did you do it?” 

Flushing hotly at the praise, she answered, 
simply :— 

‘*T trusted in God, who has never failed me. 


| 





And what is love worth, if one cannct make 
some sacrifice ?”’ 

** And will you make another sacrifice ?’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Margaret, my pearl of women, will you 
make a great, great sacrifice? Listen amoment ; 


| I have been fortunate, and secured an advan- 


tageous situation in a large wholesale house in 
Boston, and I am going to leave West Clinton. 
Will yeu go with me as my wife, Ret? It is 
much for me to ask, and there’s little to give, 
but my life is in it, for I love you. Will you 
come ?’’ 

It was a simple plea, but an effectual one, it 
seemed, for Margaret at once said, ‘‘ Yes, John.’’ 
And she meant it. 


** Blessings on that demijohn!’”’ said John, 
one day. 

**By the way, I lost money on that,’’ said 
John Grey, quaintly. 

‘* Never mind the demijohn, dear,” said Mar- 
garet, demurely. ‘‘ Two whole Johns are enough 
for one family.’? 

‘*Too much, I fancy,’’ returned John Kings- 
ley. 

But Margaret didn’t think so. 


<ti>eaen 





NEGLECT OF CHILDREN. 

Many a mother has wept over the sins of her 
child, little dreaming that while she pursued 
her round of idle pleasures, that child was tak- 
ing its first lesson in sin from the example of a 
vicious nurse. The truth is, parents take upon 
themselves too many unnecessary burdens, and 
consider themselves bound by duty to perform 
too many tasks, which are of much less conse- 
quence than the teaching and training of their 
children. The father has his trade or profes- 
sion, and his few leisure hours he must spend 
in social pleasure. The mother has her house- 
hold cares, and the comforts of her family to 
study; and, besides this, there is much time to 
be devoted to fancy-work, visitors, and to amuse- 
ments of one kind and another. Her children 
are mere secondary considerations, and depend 
upon the kindness of hirelings. Their dresses 
may be miracles of puffing, ruffles, and embroid- 
ery, but what does that count when their minds 
are dwarfed through neglect? Her house may 
be the model of neatness, her bread excel that 
of all her neighbors, her jellies and preserves 
enough to tempt the most fastidious ; but if, in 
all this, she has kept aloof from her child, has 
chilled his heart towards her, what does it 
count? 


ciedtinn 
>> 





Lyre is the vice of a mean mind. 
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PAPERS FOR GIRLS. 





BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 





Love. 


Ir has been frequently said of our girls that | 


they are rendered utterly inefficient and unin- 
teresting by their undue eagerness to be mar- 
ried. They think, dream, and plan, with this 
end in view; they are kept in a perpetual state 
of uncertainty as to the future, and consequent 


uselessness in the present; they regard every | 


man as a possible lover, and spend their lives in 
making laborious efforts to attract. 
the poor persecuted men are frightened off, for 
who would enjoy being constantly angled for? 
(That is their own view of the case; in plain 
truth, they take very kindly to the bait, hook 
and all.) Well, let us be strictly fair; there 
is some truth in this charge against girls, after 
all, and there is a reason for it. The reason 
involves many things that have been said often 
enough before, but I must say them now once 
again. It is natural, in the first place, that 
the thought of marriage should occupy the 
mind of a girl more than that of a young man. 
Love is an episode in a man’s life; it is the very 
heart and substance of a woman’s life. 
riage cnanges certain portions of a man’s world ; 
it places a woman in a new world, with entirely 
new conditions. Besides, a man shapes his 
own future; a woman must accept hers ready- 
made. While he is acting, and, therefore, plan- 
ning, she is waiting, and, therefore, dreaming. 
This is all very clear. The wife makes the 
home; the girl, therefore, has the home-mak- 
ing instinct, the prophecy—stirring deeply 
within—of a love which is to bring the fruition 
and harvest of her life. It is like the yearning 
of the earth in early spring towards the fulness 
of summer—an unfolding of the buds of being. 
This aspiration towards the highest and most 
complete development of our earthly life is as 
natural as breathing; but, like every other 
natural thing, it has its use and its perversion. 
The longing for love ‘is in proportion to the 
power of loving; the power of loving is, as I 
have said, the essence of womanliness; never- 
theless, no longing, indulged and fostered, is 
good or healthful. Dwelling upon an uncertain 
future takes the very soul out of the present, 
and it is the duty of every creature to make 


Meanwhile, 


Mar- | 


that God sends. He wills not that any heart 
should be empty, and if in any he leaves a 
void, it is in order that he may fill it in his own 
way, if it will but lie open to his hand, The 
way to avoid that uneasy waiting and weari- 
| ness, is to take up the portion of life that is 
| measured to us every day, and to live it out 
| with as much warm, hearty interest and ear- 
| nestness as we are capable of, and to trust in 
God’s wisdom and bounty for the portions that 
| are tocome. Fill your hearts in early youth 
with the love of God, then with the love of kin- 
| dred and friends, and for the rest—trust. 
The great danger of that impatient desire to 
| be married consists in the temptation to take 
| up wrong sorts of love. One girl is satisfied 
with an easy liking. ‘‘She likes no one else 
better,’’ she says; her relatives are urging her 
to accept Mr. Brown, considering him ‘‘ a good 
caten’’ (I have actually heard that very ex- 
pression used in serious earnest). She is very, 
very anxious to be ‘‘ settled in life,’’ and there’s 
nothing against the gentleman. He is comfort- 
ably off, and he’s nice-looking, and he’s not 
‘‘ dissipated’’—what would you have? A girl 
who would lose such a chance deserves to be an 
old maid! I think she does, indeed; she de- 
serves to be such an old maid as some whom I 
have known—women too noble to surrender 
| themselves lightly, such as St. Paul spoke of 
| when he said, ‘‘ The unmarried woman careth 
for the things of the Lord.’’ 

So much for one wrong. kind of love, though, 
indeed, that is no love at all. There is another 
that is more difficult of analysis; it is an en- 
tanglement of the imagination. I truly believe 
that very young girls should be taught that it 
is almost asin to ‘‘ fall in love,’’ as they under- 
stand it. Itisasin against their own natures. 
It is encouraging morbid growths of fancy ; sen- 
timents that have nothing to do with the deep 
things of the heart. A woman’s heart ought 
to be kept inviolate until the time comes when 
it can be truly and nobly given—given with a 
gracious act of spontaneous surrender, with a 
sense that such giving is more blessed than any 
receiving. Before that time, the heart is often 
frittered away in many ‘‘loves;’’ not only in 
| flirtations, which are make-believe loves— 
child’s play—but in loves which have no foun- 
dation in knowledge or esteem, loves that often 
| co-exist, with radical uncongeniality of spirit. 











the present a full and living reality—full of | A marriage founded upon a love of this sort— 


work, and alive with love. For there is more 
than one kind of love; the kind that we desire 
may not come to us, or may come in such a way 
that we cannot receive it—and that is hardest, 
perhaps, for women need to love even more than 
to be loved—and we must take instead the kind 


| 
| that is, upon a mere enthralled imagination— 
| is a terrible thing, a mistake that can never be 
| unmade, and that can only become of use to the 
| soul through the lessons of endurance and hard 
discipline of patience that it supplies. These 
half-loves are not, however, always founded 
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upon mere fancy, or bestowed upon unworthy 
objects. Sometimes they are born of friendship 
or true respect for certain qualities, and with 
these it is more difficult to deal, since there is 
genuine affection in the case. There are men 
and women who can be true and happy friends, 
if they only rest there. Once married, they 
would lose all sense of congenial fitness; the 
closer relation would reveal the flaw in their 
inner union. But how are we to know? you 
ask; how shall we read our own hearts? I 
know it is difficult. You faney it will be alight 
thing for you to learn how tolive, to know what 
to cherish and what torenounce. No—the web 
of life is intricately woven, and it takes wisdom 
to fashion the pattern without confusion and 
discord of colors. First—Divine Wisdom. To 
pray is one way to know; to do right, in all 
things, as far as we can see the right, is another. 
Then, as to haman wisdom, use your reason ; 
bring the head, as well as the heart, into play ; 
and, finally, follow your instincts. ‘‘ Feminine 
intuitions again!’’ some one will say. Well, 
intuition is soul-thinking, and is quicker and 
straighter to the mark than brain-thinking. 
But I mean in this case, follow your innermost 
consciousness of doubt or surety. The old say- 
ing, ‘‘ The woman who hesitates is lost,’’ is true 
the reverse way. The woman who doubts does 
not yet love rightly, and if time and thought 
do not dissolve her doubts, she ought to renounce 
the wavering love, even if it carries half her 
heart with it. It will mot take the whole; the 
depths of the heart lie back of all these expe- 
riences. It is true that much pain is involved. 
Love is the central fire of life, and there is burn- 
ing to the quick in any real approach to it. 
Therefore, I would say to girls, ‘‘ Keep the heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues ef 
life.” Let there be a sacred reserve and cau- 
tion ; let maidenhood be a guarded fortress, that 
can be entered only by the strong and pure, 
who are worthy to possess it. Walk apart, as 
Christian maidens, clothed in the silver armor 
of dignity and grace; wait to be sought, nor 
put forth a finger or a glance in seeking. 

It seems to me that it is a mistake and a mis- 
fortune for a woman to marry very young; she 
cannot well know how she ought to love. Is it 
necessary here to repeat that hackneyed piece 
of advice, ‘“‘If you cannot love rightly, and 
marry the right person, don’t marry at all; you 
can be happy as an old maid?’’ It appears to 
be always necessary ; no girl will really believe 
that she can be happy as an old maid, and it is 
true that, naturally, it is impossible, but super- 
naturally it is possible. I mean that, although 
wifehood and motherhood fulfil the true destiny 
and, therefore, the true happiness of woman, 





yet God has other ways in which the spirit, if 
not the letter, of this destiny and this happi- 
ness can be carried out. Every life which sub- 
mits to his guidance has its own fitting work 
and rightful sphere to work in, and, therefore, 
its own beauty and harmony. And when a 
woman’s vocation lies not in any home of her 
own making, he will give her a home for the 
spirit, a true work, a full life, and that special 
glory besides, which is promised to the virgin. 
I think a part of that glory, given here on earth, 
consists in the heavenly and spiritual manner 
in which all things come to her. Her whole 
life is a walking ‘‘ by faith, not by sight,” a 
possession of the soul and not the substance of 
human existence. 

Never, never be a wife unless you have that 
love of which it is written, ‘‘ Love is strong as 
death. . . . Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it’’—that 
love which is a type of the Divine union between 
Christ and his Church, which makes marriage 
truly ‘‘an outward visible sign of an inward 
spiritual grace.’? That inward grace seems, as 
I write, to break in upon me with a fleeting 
glimpse of its awful beauty, its solemnity, its 
depths of self-forgetfulness and self-surrender, 
its unending faithfulness, its immortal strength. 
The words are wanting to tell what love is, even 
here on earth, in its highest human manifesta- 
tion. It comprehends all of life, all its deep- 
piercing sorrows and unearthly joys. It bears 
upon it now the taint of our weakness and sin- 
fulness, and we feel the pain of its present in- 
completeness, but in the glories of eternity we 
shall know it as it really is, not mingled with 
pain, but of one nature with joy, ‘* Love—the 
perfect tense of live,’’ it has been called. It 
is, indeed, in its special sense, a merging of one 
spirit into another; the complete sacrifice, the 
self-humbling which exalts. 

The love of woman is the highest love. There- 
fore, girls, ‘‘ keep your hearis.”” You will want 
them whole and clean for such a love to enter, 
and for the rest, if you would receive the best 
that man can give, be worthy of it. To love 
some woman is a great liftirg up of a man’s 
heart into a region of light and purity. To lift 
up the heart is to enlarge it and increase its 
store of love. For alas! it is not every one who 
has this wealth of soul. There are many ways 
of losing and slighting the sacred gift, or treat- 
ing it ignobly. I cannot enter upon them all 
now. I will only say that it takes a noble na- 
ture to love nobly, steadfastly, purely; and 
more than that, it takes a noble nature to bear 
the loss of love. For it is sadly true that not 
to all is granted the fulfilment of hopes; that 
some feelings are sent to us in order that they 
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may be denied and forsaken, that in the act of 
renunciation the soul may learn to bear, to re- 
sign, and to aspire heavenward. We must 
learn to endure the loss of all things; and I 
verily believe that they who are strongest in 
love are also strongest in endurance when love 
seems to be torn away from them, because, as 
I said before in another connection, though they 
lose the letter of love, they cannot lose its spirit. 
Parting, even by death, is true loye’s opportu- 
nity; it is a stimulus—a victory. Or if the 
affection itself be a delusion, forced to die and 
fall away by its own weight, the central quality 
of lovingness remains. 

Is this a sentimental paper? It has senti- 
ment in it, but not, I trust, sentimentality. I 
believe I commenced by speaking of one kind 
of love, that which leads to marriage, and ended 
by thinking of all kinds, from first to last. 

Being women, we aust think of these things, 
and why not write of them? The chief thing 
is to think of them healthfully and reasonably, 
and not to let all our dreams and purposes run 
into one channel. There are so many other 
things to live for! 

Well is it, maiden, : 
To learn it so soon— 
All of the year 
Is not given to June. 
Love is not all, maiden, 
Round and above; 
Only God’s love, maiden— 
Only God’s love. 

‘* First, God’s love,”’ said Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, that queen among women, whose heart was 
great as her genius, who could love even more 
gloriously than she could sing— 


‘* First, God’s love, 
And, after that, the love of wedded souls.”’ 


<6 


Apversity is the balance to weigh friends. 

Mvrvauty to bear and forbear is the great 
secret of happiness. We are all so involved 
with each other, we all differ more or less from 
each other by temperament, organization, etc., 
that charity and kindness to one anothee are 
not only good policy, but are also the right 
things to do. 

Apvice is offensive, not because it lays us 
open to unexpected regret, or convicts us of 
any fault which has escaped our notice, but 
because it shows that we are known to others 
as well as ourselves; and the officious monitor 
is persecuted with hatred, not because his ac- 
cusation is false, but because he assumes the 
superiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has dared to detect what we desire to 
conceal. 
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Ovr steel plate this month, the first of the 
splendid series of Darley’s illustrations of the 
Waverley Novels, will need no explanation to 
the lovers of Walter Scott. 

The interview between the eccentric monarch 
of England and the wily Friar is too well known 
to require much description, and the scene now 
before the readers is best understood from the 
great writer’s own words :— 

‘The knight, in the meantime, had brought 
the strings into some order, and, after a short 
prelude, asked his host whether he would choose 
a sirvente in the language of oc, or a lai in the 
language of oui or a virelai, or a ballad in the 
vulgar English. 

‘*¢A. ballad, a ballad,’ said the hermit, 
‘against all the ocs and owis of France. Down- 
right English am I, Sir Knight, and downright 
English was my patron, St. Dunstan, and 
scorned oc and oui as he would have scorned 
the parings of the devil’s hoofs—downright 
English alone shall be sung in this cell.’ 

‘**T will assay, then,’ said the knight, ‘a 
ballad composed by a Saxon gleeman, whom I 
knew in Holy Land.’ 

**It speedily appeared that, if the knight 
was not complete master of the minstrel art, 
his taste for it had at least been cultivated 
under the best instructors. Art had taught 
him to soften the faults of a voice which had 
little compass, and was naturally rough rather 
than mellow, and, in short, had done all that 
culture can doin supplying natural deficiencies, 
His performance, therefore, might have been 
termed very respectable by abler judges than 
the hermit, especially as the knight threw into 
the notes now a degree of spirit, and now of 
plaintive enthusiasm, which gave force and 
energy to the verses which he sung. 


‘““*THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 


‘** High deeds achieved of knightly fame, 
From Pelestine the champion came ; 
The cross upon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimm’d and torn. 
Each dint upon his battered shield 
Was token of a foughten field ; 

And thus, beneath his lady’s bower, 
He sung, as fell the twilight hour :— 


*** Joy to the fair!—thy knight behold, 
Return’d from yonder land of gold ; 
No wreath he brings, nor wealth can need, 
Save his good arms and battle steed ; 
His spurs to dash against a foe, 
His lance and sword to lay him low; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Such—and the hope of Tekla’s smile. 
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*«« Joy to the fair! whose constant knight 
Her favor fired to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain 
Where meet the bright and noble train; 
Minstrel shall sing and herald tell— 
Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 

Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field of Ascalon. 


‘«* Note well her smile !—it edged the blade, 
Which fifty wives to widows made. 
When, vain his strength and Mahomed’s spell, 
Iconium’s turban’d Soldan fell. 
Seest thou her locks, whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades her neck of snow? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Payaim bled. 


*** Joy to the fair'—my name unknown, 
Each deed, and all its praise thine own ; 
Then, oh! unbar this churlish gate, 
The night dews fall, the hour is late. 
Inured to Syria’s glowing breath, 

I feel the north breeze chill as death.’ 


‘During this performance, the hermit de- 





meaned himself much like a first-rate critic of | 


the present day at a new opera. 
back upon his seat, with his eyes half shut; 
now folding his hands and twisting his thumbs, 
he seemed absorbed in attention, and anon bal- 
ancing his expanded palms, he gently flourished 
them in time to the music, At one or two fa- 
vorite cadences, he threw in a little assistance 
of his own, where the knight’s voice seemed 
unable to carry the air so high as his worship- 
ful taste approved. When the song was ended, 
the anchorite emphatically declared it a good 
one, and well sung.’’ 
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THE BARDS OF THE FUTURE. 





BY H. Bb. MCKEEVER. 





Down the coming distant ages, 
What shall be the glorious song 

Sung by future bards of mortals 
Which to every age belong? 

Once they sang the praise of battle, 
Once they sang of heroes slain, 
Oft they mourned the dying martyr, 
Oft they sang of grief and pain. 


They have plead the wrongs of woman, 
Echoed sad the children’s ery ; 

Mourned the sorrows of the bondman 
’Neath God’s free and smiling sky. 

They have warbled in the dungeon, 
They have mourned among the poor, 

Plead his cause in strains angelic, 
Pausing at his cottage door. 


But the future! who can measure 
The grand themes which bards shall sing 


He reclined | 





When the reign of wrong is over, 
When the arch of heaven shall ring; 

Ring with songs of holy triumph, 
When the day of sin has fled; 

When the hours of woe are numbered, 
And when Death himself is dead ? 


Then the mournful Miserere, 
With its doleful spirit wails, 
Shall be changed for glad Venites, 
O’er the mountains, through the vales; 
On the hilltop, through the valiey, 
In the forest dark and deep, 
By the gently-flowing river, 
Soothing mortal griefs to sleep. 


In the grand cathedral cloisters, 
Filling all its lofty dome, 
In the lowly village churches, 
*Mid the peasant’s peaceful home, 
They will sing the death of sorrow, 
Chant the rapture of that day, 
When from out the coming kingdom 
Sin and wrong shall pass away. 


They will sing of resurrection, 
Sing of that millenial rest, 

When by thousand years of giory 
Earth is fully, freely blest. 

No more stirring peals of trumpets, 
No more roll of martial drum, 
No more grand triumphal marches, 

No more conquering heroes come. 


Christ has conquered, death is flying, 
Sin is in the mortal throes 
Of a conflict fought for ages 
On the side of Jesus’ foes. 
No more tramp of bloody tyrants, 
No more scourge, and no more chain, 
No more sighs of struggling virtue, 
Christ has come to banish pain. 


No more ery of helpless children, 
tround beneath the heel of gain, 

No more triumph of the sinner, 
Christ himself has come to reign. 

These will be the themes of poets 
In the future of our earth, 

Sung through everlasting ages, 
Sung by souls of mortal birth. 


Sung with Luther’s rolling numbers, 
And with David’s harp of love, 

Hymned with rapt Isaiah’s fervor, 
Or with John’s seraphiec dove, 

As they walk with forms transfigured 
On the earth where once they trod, 

There with seed of righteous mortals, 
Basking in the light of God. 


Bards have sung in former ages 
More of sadness than of joy; 

None have sung such glorious anthems 
As the future shall employ. 

Theirs will be a theme majestic, 
Rolling through creation’s span, 

All the subject, Christ’s redemption, 
Of the ransomed race of man. 
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RIPVAN WINKLE. 





BY K. 





I BELIEVE it is quite the thing to write about 
animals now. Ouida, with her ‘‘ Dog of Flan- 
ders,’’ and ‘‘ Puck’’ (besides countless other 
stories and sketches, from the days of ‘‘Rey- 
nard the Fox’’ down to the present time), have 
so taken with the public in general that I have 
concluded that it must be the true thing to do. 

Now the animal I intend to write about is a 
cat, a beautiful Maltese cat, with the daintiest 
little white feet, and the prettiest white ruffled 
shirt that cat ever wore. When I add that his 
face was white also, with the exception of a 
dark gray tip to his slightly retrousse nose, I 
am sure that you will agree with me that Rip- 
vanwinkle was really a beautiful cat. 

However, I am certain that mere words 
could never convey to your mind a perfect pic- 
ture of Ripvanwinkle, any more than they 
could convey a perfect picture of me. Not that 
I look anything like a cat. Now that I think 
of it, I might as well state that in appearance 
I am rather small, and really not at all ugly, 
although I know that in stories written in the 
first person—an egotistical style—the heroine 


always modestly describes herself as being | 


‘rather plain, but with a luxuriant mass of 
hair, my only beauty,’’ and then mentions in- 
cidentally, through third parties, how perfectly 
beautiful she is in reality. Now I think that 
it is always best to be candid; and, candidly 
speaking, I am good-looking; in fact, I have 
been told more than once that I was pretty; 
but, then, you know, one always looks well in 
one’s best clothes and at parties. 

But to return to Ripvanwinkle. That dream 
of beauty in the form of a cat was presented to 
me by a Quaker lady when he was only & little 
bit of a kitten, and so, as it were, grew into 
my affections. I cannot say that he was an 
intelligent cat in the way of learning tricks, 
but he had a strong leaning towards the beau- 
tiful, in poetry, music, and—I might as well 
say it—nature, for he never liked men. Often, 
when I have been playing the ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer,’’ with variations, that cat has sat be- 
side the piano on a chair and positively snored, 
so soundly has he slept. Any other cat would 
have been restless, even if it had consented to 
remain in the room; but Ripvanwinkle’s truly 
poetical soul was lulled by the soothing strains. 
I did once hear one of my gentlemen friends 
remark that he thought it a sign of grossness 
in a cat to sleep at such atime; but men never 
have any soul, and always do say such perfectly 
idiotic things to girls. 





Poetry, too! I believe I mentioned Ripvan- 
winkle’s fondness for poetry. Why, when my 
little sister retired to the pantry to practise 
her elocution exercises, and recited ‘‘An Ad- 
dress to a Mummy,’’ Rip would actually nearly 
go wild with delight, and purr at every fresh 
display of gesture, ete. 

In the evening I usually sat in the parlor, 


| in a comfortable rocking-chair, and held that 


' eat in my lap for hours at a time. 


You see, I 
generally wore asoft gray dress, with pink 
ribbons (very becoming colors to me), and the 


| dark gray cat looked so pretty lying there ; be- 


sides, there is such an opportunity for display- 
ing your ‘‘womanly tenderness’? when a girl 
dandles a baby or pets a kitten. The latter, 
on the whole, is the best, I think, because it 
does not scream so much, and can be more 
easily suppressed. 

Often have I sat with that cat lying in my 
lap when it was Jack Robinson’s night (not 
his real name), and I knew he wanted to talk 
to me, and would be compelled to join in the 
general conversation—I have three sisters, 
and we all have hosts of friends—because I 


| positively refused to do anything but talk to 








| Ripvanwinkle. 


It was no manner of use, his 
asking me to go into a corner of the room, mak- 
ing believe he wanted to show me some new 
photographs; Rip was asleep, and could not 
be disturbed. So all attempts at ‘‘spooning’’ 
utterly failed. At parties, to be sure, and 
coming home from church, there was a small 
chance, but a very small one, because I never 
go off in a corner at balls, vastly prefer having 
my card full and dancing all the time. 

Well, matters went along in this style until 
the warm weather began to come, and then 
Jack became more restive (he had had sulky 
fits off and on all winter); in vain would he 
ask me to take a little walk on moonlight 
nights, or a row on the river. I always pre- 
ferred staying home with Ripvanwinkle, unless 
all the girls went too. 

There was really a little spice of deviltry in 
this treatment, because, although I did like 
Ripvanwinkle very much, that cat never pre- 
vented my going boating, walking, or, in fact, 
carrying on the deepest flirtations with other 
men; but the truth was, I was sure of Jack, 
and had not made up my mind as to whether 
I loved him or not. 

Several times after I had acted in this really 
horrid manner, Jack dropped the formal Miss 
Margarita (lovely name, isn’t it? and I always 
make men call me by the whole name, it sounds 
86 aristocratic), and burst out with something 
like this: ‘‘ Rita, you treat me worse than a 
dog; although, Heaven knows, I would be 
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thankful for one of the millions of tender ex- 
pressions you lavish on that confounded cat !”’ 

This generally frightened me, I was so 
afraid that something was coming, so I just 
blushed scarlet and left the room in an excess- 
ively injured frame of mind; and Jack always 
forgave and forgot the next time I saw him, 
which was not at all soon. I think that just 
here I might say a word to my men readers, if 
I have any, and that is, if you want to make a 
girl love you, put her through a short course of snub- 
bing. Jack did not know of this rule, but ina 
fit of desperation he tried something worse. 

One day my beautiful cat disappeared; it 
was in the warm weather—June, I think—and 
Rip had suffered very much with the heat, and 
had looked at me quite appealingly when the 
winter furs were being put away, as if he would 
have liked nothing better than to be put away 
in the same manner and brought out in the 
fall. At first we thought he would return in a 
day or two; but, although we hung out of the 
windows until quite late in the evenings, call- 
ing, ‘‘Rip! Rip!’’ in the tenderest accents, 
Ripvanwinkle never came back. Then we ad- 
vertised him. 


‘*Lost.—A half Maltese cat. Liberal reward 
paid, and no questions asked, if returned to 
No. 56 Catnip Street.”’ 


Weeks passed away, but no cat ever came 
back to our desolate dwelling. Jack repeatedly 
advised me not to advertise; that it was no 
use, etc. I persevered, and offered larger and 
larger rewards. Indeed, we had a mite chest 
on the library-table labelled ‘‘ Ripvanwinkle,’’ 
and whenever the girls had any spare change 
they dropped it in. I need hardly say that I 
put nearly all my glove and ribbon money into 
that iron box; and, as nothing would go into 
the narrow slit but pennies, my poor father 
wore out his coat pockets bringing home bags 
of shining cents in exchange for our crisp bank 
notes. 

Of course, now that Ripvanwinkle had de- 
parted, I had no excuse for snubbing Jack, so 
I went out with him very often— boating, 
driving, and to get ice-cream, or just around 
the corner of the street to look at the moon for 
a minute, and then never returned for hours. 
I do not know whether the desponding state of 
my mind had anything to do with it, but I 
frankly confess (and, as you do not know my 
real name, it does not matter) that I, a “girl 
of the period,’’ fell head over heels in love, 
and, be it whispered, when Jack spooned, ac- 
tually spooned back. What lovely days those 
were! I suppose that nearly every man and 
woman now settled down into sober married 





life could tell the same story about their “‘ court- 
ing days ;’’ but it seemed to me as if no one’s 
courtship could ever have been half so sweet 
as mine; because, you see, Jack was so glad I 
loved him at last, and I was so touched by his 
patient waiting, which he often said verified 
the provérb that it was ‘‘ no loss.’’ 

This prettiest time of all ended, as such 

times always do end, in a prosaic ‘‘ announced 
engagement,’’ and the purchase of a large 
quantity of linens, muslins, ete. Sempstresses 
and dressmakers were busy at work, and the 
wedding was not so yery far off as you might 
have supposed, when one morning, when I was 
down the street shopping, I happened to want 
to speak to Jack about some very particular 
business. You see, I had no idea whether he 
would like the pincushions made of white gui- 
pure lace, with pink and blue bows, or of pale 
blue satin, with a covering of Valenciennes, 
and little pink rosebuds on the corners (my 
room is to be pink and blue). I am trying to 
get everything to please Jack, although I think 
I remember his saying, when I asked him 
about the cushions, that I could do just as I 
pleased, for he never would dare stick a pin in 
such a structure as I had named, himself; and 
then displayed, with an air of pride, the ugliest 
old red flannel pincushion I positively ever 
saw, and announced his intention, very non- 
chalantly, of always having that thing in a 
handy place on the bureau, as “‘ it was a famous 
thing for pins.’’ A red pincushion, and the 
room pink and blue! 
* But to return to the morning in question. I 
just peeped in to see if there were any clients 
in the office (I had never been down there be- 
fore, and I was so afraid), and, seeing no one 
but Jack, pegging away at some horrid ac- 
counts, I suppose, for the book had a yellow 
cover, and the words looked like French. I 
steppei in, and had just got as far as ‘‘ Jack, 
I came in to speak to you about the pincush- 
ions,’’ when there on the rug, in front of the 
grate fire, with a large saucer of milk beside 
him, lay my long lost and lamented Ripvan- 
winkle. He had grown intoa great big cat, 
but I knew him at once, and, flinging myself 
down on the floor, regardless of burning the tip 
of my feather, and crushing my best black silk, 
I almost smothered him in my embrace, 

Suddenly I heard an expression of dismay 
from Jack, which, not being at all proper, and 
rather profane, I think I had better omit, and 
then a perfect roar of laughter. Instantly I 
comprehended the whole matter. Jack had 
stolen that cat himself! No wonder he advised 
me not to advertise. How often had he sug- 


gested our having a ‘‘lark’’ off the proceeds of 
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the mite chest! All these things rushed across 
my mind in rapid succession, and, turning 
with flashing eyes towards my guilty lover, I 
boldly accused him of the dreadful deed. And 
what do you suppose he did? Instead of hum- 
bly begging my pardon on his knees, with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, he merely 
said, in a rather embarrassed manners, ‘‘ Hang 
it, Rita! I had to do it; indeed I had. If I 
had let you keep that con—I mean that su- 
premely beautiful cat, I never could have pro- 
posed to you, let alone make love. Don’t be 
hard on a fellow, for I assure you I took the 
best care of him, and he has become a splendid 
mouser. But you know, Rita, that three sis- 
ters and a pet cat leaves a fellow absolutely no 
chance in the parlor, and yeu never would go 
out. Be a good little girl and forgive and for- 
get, and I ’ll get Ripvanwinkle the prettiest 
collar you ever saw—silver gilt, from Tif- 
fany’s.’’ 

I know I ought to have broken off the en- 
gagement and retired to a convent, or (as I am 
not a Roman Catholic) to a life of single bless- 
edness with Ripvanwinkle; but, to tell you 
the Simple truth, I loved Jack now ten thou- 
sand times as much as I had ever loved Rip- 
vanwinkle, so I just forgave him. 

The wedding is to take place on the 25th of 
this month; white silk, bridemaids, and all 
the other things that one always sees at wed- 
dings, but I assure you that I will not look at 
all pretty in a dead white dress. To be sure, 
Jack says something about the ‘roses in my 
cheeks, and not caring for any other color ;’’ 
but, then—Jack is in love. 


—-o__—__ 


AN EVENING PRIMROSE. 





BY Cc. M. 





CoARSE-LEAVED, rough-stemmed, a blot it seemed 
On my fair garden-ground, 

Where, stiff and flowerless it stood, 
The while a year went round. 


A second season came, and still 
The plant ungainlier grew ; 

In vain morn smiled and evening shed 
Her tender tears of dew. 


**Oh, selfish, sluggish life !’’ I cried, 
**Oh, nature coarse and dull! 

Which cannot, from such Heavenly gifts, 
Evolve the beautiful. 


‘* Which cannot, to our seeking eyes, 
Thro’ Nature’s simplest course 

Of blade, and bloom, and scattered seed, 
Reveal her hidden force.”’ 


In scornful mood I turned away; 
Oh, slow of heart, and blind, 


Who dares despise, blasphemes against 
The ali-creating Mind. 

* * * * * 

One eve, when sunset’s purple clouds 
Afloat in liquid light, 

Drew me adown my garden path, 
What marvel met my sight! 


My scorned and nameless plant stood drenched 
With buds—a golden shower— 

Which, even as I watched them, thrilled 
And trembled into flower. 

Quiv’ring, by life’s strong current swayed, 
With many a shy, quick start, 

Each blossom opened to the dusk 
Its hidden, perfumed heart. 


Breathless I stood; mine eyes grew dim, 
Amid the hush profound— 

The Voice that Moses heard proclaimed 
This place is holy ground. 

** Oh, selfish, sluggard soul !’’ it said, 
‘*Oh, nature slow to learn! 

Which cannot hidden things desery, 
Nor open things discern. 

‘*Life hath unfathomed agencies, 
And in My chosen hour, 

From her unsightliest stem may spring 
The strongest, strangest flower. 

‘* The feeblest things shall bring to naught 
The things of seeming strength, 

And many a ‘first’ one shall be ‘last,’ 
And ‘last’ be ‘first’ at length.” 

Silence and darkness ’round me fell ; 
On star-writ scrolls above 

I spelled anew the mystic name 
Of Wisdom, Power, and Love. 

* * * * * 

My roses and my violets 
I tend with loving hand, 

But, hushed and reverent, beside 
My evening primrose stand. 

Revealer of a fuller life, 
Prophet of what shall be, 

The fairest spot on all my grounds, 
I consecrate to Thee. 


——_—— = _—_—_ 


Feetine is no criterion of right or wrong. 

VIoLENcE in the voice is often only the death- 
rattle of reason in the throat. 

A BEaAvTiFuL garden, tastefully laid out, and 
well ke}, is a certain evidence of taste, refine- 
ment, and culture. It makes a lowly cottage 
attractive, and lends a charm to the stateliest 
palace. 

‘* Tuer is nothing,’’ said Plato, ‘‘ so delight- 
ful as the hearing or speaking of truth.’’ For 
this reason, there is no conversation so agree- 
able as that of the man of integrity, who hears 
without any intention to betray, and speaks 





without any intention to deceive. 
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MY FRIEND ROMLEIGH. 





BY ELSA KELMAR. 





We were a strange pair of friends—totaily 
unlike in every respect. Perhaps that was the 
reason why we were attracted to each other. 
From the day I met Paul Romleigh, there 
entered a new element into my life. I am 
considered by the world to be a thoroughly 
practical man—a man of good sense and sound 
judgment, befitting a doctor of medicine. The 
imaginative, poetical, sentimental faculty is 
believed to have been entirely left out of my 
composition. Nevertheless, something of the 
kind must have been lying dormant within me, 
else I should not have been drawn so closely 
to a man who was all imagination, poetry, and 
sensibility. 

We were thrown together by accident, or 
rather it was an all-wise, guiding Providence 
that brought the lines of our lives side by side, 
and allowed them to run parallel to‘each other 
for a little space. I was rambling through the 
White Mountain region, alone, on horseback. 
I stopped at a farm-house late one afternoon to 
get a drink of milk. As I drained the refresh- 
ing draught, the red, buxom maiden who stood 
waiting to take the cup said, while she twisted 
the hem of her brown check gingham apron :— 

‘*I wish, mister, you could stop a bit and 
see the poor sick gentleman that’s up stairs; 
p’r’aps you might know him.”’ 

‘*A sick gentleman? Who is he?’’ I asked, 
in reply. 

‘We dunno, sir, who he is. He came along 
last night, and jes dropped right down on ter 
the door-step, as white as a ghost, and all of a 
shiver. Ma said he’d got the chills, and she 
gave him some hop tea and put him to bed in 
the best chamber, and to-day he’s ben very 
bad. Jake’s gone to the village for the doctor, 
but there’s no telling when he’ll get back. 
Jake’s awful slow.”’ 

I sprang to the ground, hitched my horse 
under a shady tree, and followed my guide 
into the house, up the straight, stiff, narrow 
stairway, and into the best chamber, where 
lay a young man tossing about, and raving 
with a high fever. He was of a slight, delicate 
build, with not much physical strength, and 
an undue amount of nerve power, which I saw 
at once had been overtaxed. The face, though 
flushed with fever, was very handsome, quite 
classically cut. I sat down beside him, dipped 
my hand in a basin of cold water which stood 
upon a table beside the bed, and laid it upon 
his forehead, brushing away the thick curls 
which lay matted together in one blond mass 





of hair. The wide open, deep blue eyes ceased 
roving around the room, and fixed themselves 
on mine with a steady gaze. He stopped his 
incoherent mutterings, and asked, in an eager, 
husky voice :—- 

‘*Have you found Natalie? Will you bring 
her tome? I have waited so long.’ 

‘*Yes, by and by you shall see her,’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘I want you to sleep a little while first. 
Will you be very quiet and do as I say?’’ and 
I continued to bathe his brow with the cold 
water. 

After a few moments he clesed his eyes, and 
I shook and turned his pillows, took off the 
superfluous clothing that was on the bed, gave 
him some medicine which I had in my case, 
darkened the room, and then went down stairs, 
informed the hostess that I was a doctor, and 
would remain all night and take care of the 
sick gentleman. 

It ended in my staying there three weeks, 
and nursing Paul Romleigh back to life and 
health, during which process we became fast 
friends. He was an artist, and had been wan- 
dering about with his sketch-book, stopping 
here and there wherever a bit of scenery pleased 
him, or wherever he could catch a picturesque 
glimpse of the mountain peaks. He had been 
a week in the neighboring village, and one 
afternoon, not feeling well, he thought he 
would take a walk in the open country. A 
sudden dizziness seized him, and he managed 
with difficulty to reach the shelter of the farm- 
house before he became unconscious. 

When he was well enough to travel, we 
agreed to go on and do the mountains together. 
That was the pleasantest journey I ever had in 
my life. A more agreeable travelling compan- 
ion than mine I cannot imagine. Bright, hap- 
py, joyous, easily satisfied, never finding fault, 
always seeing beauty everywhere, and never 
ugliness ; seizing instinctively the poetry and 
divinity in nature and humanity, and rejecting 
all that savored of materialism. He often 
talked of his home in the north of England, of 
the beautiful scenery, of his happy childhood, 
and his many friends. I always listened very 
attentively, hoping to hear the name Natalie, 
but never once did that name rest upon his 
lips since the night he had spoken it in the 
delirium of fever. Of course I wondered and 
speculated much in regard to her, and the 
place she held in his life, but I could net ques- 
tion him. Exceedingly frank and confidential 
in all else, he kept the door of this secret cham- 
ber in his heart fast shut, and I only knew the 
inscription it bore. Although of a cheerful 
disposition, at times his face wore a look of 
patient sadness—a hopeless, longing look, 
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which always pained me tosee. Its very pa- 
tience made it more touching. I longed to 
know the secret of his sorrow, and give him 
comfort and help if it were possible. 

On our homeward journey we parted at 
Plymouth; he to go around by Lake George 
with some friends he met, and I straight to 
New York to take up my work again. I had 
been at home about six weeks, when one night 
at dusk, as I sat at the desk writing, the office 
door opened softly and some one entered. Be- 
fore I had time te lay down my pen and turn 
around, an arm was laid across my shoulders, 
and a slender hand, with long taper fingers, 
whose touch I would have recognized any- 
where in the wide world, was placed over my 
eyes. 

*“ Ah, you young rogue Romleigh! so you ’ve 
returned at last,’’ I exclaimed, with a great, 
glad feeling in my heart; and, jumping up, I 
turned and seized him in my arms, lifting him 
off the floor in my embrace. 

We then sat down like two rational human 
beings, and talked over all that had happened 
since we parted. At last he said, with mock 
earnestness :— 

**Now you know, old fellow, that you are 
not going to drop me and enter my name in 
your list of summer acquaintances, even though 
you are a sober, practical, busy, professional 
man here in the city, while I am only a daw- 
dler. You see, if you didn’t intend tostand by 
me, you oughtn’t to have pulled me out of that 
fever. I confess it was hardly worth while; 
but, as long as you did, you will have to take 
the consequences, and be bothered with me the 
rest of your natural life.’’ 

“You dear absurd boy !’’ I replied. ‘* Nothing 
could inducemetodrop you. You have walked 
into the stronghold ef my affections in an un- 
precedented manner, and whoever enters there, 
never comes out again. But now about your 
dawdling, Romleigh. You’re not the man to 
live an idle, useless life. You have abilities 
and ts ‘ents of too rare an order to lie ‘ wrapped 
in a napkin.’ The world ought te see some- 
thing great from you.” 

‘That ’s good,Doc, and sound truth, every 
word of it; but, you see’’—and he drummed 
with his fingers upon the arm of his chair, and 
gazed out the window, while the far-off look 
came into his eyes, and the old patient sadness 
into his face ; at length he finished his sentence 
with a sigh, and, ‘‘ you see, I hav’n’t any am- 
bition ; the main-spring is gone.”’ 

Poor fellow! I did pity himso much! But 
still I made up my mind to rouse him, if I 
could, into a more active use of his genius; to 
waken him from ‘his apathy, and make him see 





that it is possible, under the cloud of a life-long 
sorrow, to do something great in the world. 

He had a studio half way down town, which 
I had te pass on my way to the office. I fell 
into the habit of dropping in every morning 
and chatting with him a half hour or so. His 
rooms were bright and sunny, decorated witu 
a few exquisite gems in painting and statuary, 
everything indicating a pure, refined taste. I 
enjoyed these visits exceedingly, and came to 
depend upon the bits of brightness and beauty 
that I got in this way to lighten the day’s labor, 
soften the hard places, and gild the unlovely 
ones with something akin to beauty. 

One morning as I left the studio, Romleigh 
said he would walk down town with me. Near 
one of the crossings on Broadway there had 
collected quite a crowd of people. As we ap- 
proached we heard the tones of a violin, and 
ceased to wonder at the audience it had drawn, 
for it was played with wonderful skill and 
great power of expression. We pushed through 
the crowd a little way, and caught sight of the 
performer, a little Italian girl of ten or twelve 
years, who stood upon the steps of a large build- 
ing. She had the large, dark, pleading eyes so 
peculiar to her race, and the brown, richly- 
tinted skin. Her long, glossy, black hair was 
braided in two heavy braids, which reached 
her waist. There was a refinement and deli- 
cate grace about each glance and movement, 
which marked her as belonging to another class 
than that of the common street player, and the 
taste and feeling with which she played be- 
tokened a cultivation far beyond ordinary at- 
tainment. 

‘* What a lovely picture she makes!’’ Rom- 
leigh exclaimed. 

‘*Yes,’’ said I; ‘‘rather above the level of 
the ordinary wanderiig minstrel .’’ 

‘* Above their level!’’ said he; “I should 
think she was. Can’t you see that she does 
not belong to that class atall? She was trained 
for something higher. The way she holds her 
violin and uses her bow, show that she has 
been taught by an artist. I wonder why she 
plays here? Is she alone, do you think ?’’ and 
Romleigh was off in the mazes of one of his 
imaginative musings. 

He was constantly building air castles, and 
weaving romantic webs around people; a pas- 
time I never indulged in. Although his castles 
were continually laid low in ruins, and his day- 
dreams awakened by stern realities, he did not 
give up the habit. 

**Come,’’ I finally said, *‘ I must push through 
this, and get down to the office; it’s past the 
time now that I ought to be there.”’ 

** All right, Doc, you go on, and I will stay 
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here a while longer. I can’t leave her quite 
yet. I must find out something about her.” 

I turned to see if he was in earnest. He 
understood my scrutinizing glance, and said :— 

‘It’s all right, old boy. I’m in my right 
mind. You goon, and I will come round to the 
office by and by.”’ 

So I walked on, and left him there. I had 
quite a busy day, and saw nothing of Romleigh 
till towards night, when, about ten minutes 
before I usually closed the office, he walked in, 
looking pale and exhausted. 

**What is the matter; are you sick, Rom- 
leigh ?’’ I asked. 

**No, Doc; I’m not sick, only tired. I want 
you to come home with me, for [have something 
to tell you,’’ he replied. 

As we walked up street, I asked him if he 
had been following the little violin queen all 
day. 

**Oh, no!’ he said. 
most of the day, buried in the past. 
of that child brought iv all back to me. 
you shall know all to-night.’’ 

Romleigh had the cosiest possible bachelor 
arrangement. The lady of whom he hired 
rooms furnished his meals, and served them 
in his own parlor, so it was all very comfortable 
and quiet, and far superior to the confusion of 
a boarding-house table. This night, after we 
had finished tea, and sat by the window smok- 
ing, my friend told me the sad story of his life, 
or rather the history of the sorrow which shad- 
owed it, and which I will tell to you in his own 
words :— } 

‘‘Doc, I am going to relate to you: what has 
never passed my lips before. You have already 
heard me speak of my happy home, my kind 
father, and indulgent step-mother, who in all 
outward things fulfilled her duty to me, but 
who no more understood my nature and tem- 
perament, than as if I belonged to another race 
of beings. When I was twelve years old I ac- 
companied my father on a short visit to this 
country. On the voyage homeward we made 
the acquaintance of an Italian lady, who had 
the loveliest little girl I ever saw. The lady 
was very feeble in health, and one night was 
taken with a violent hemorrhage, and the doc- 
tor on board said it was not possible for her to 
live to reach England. She asked to see my 
father, confided to him her whole history, and 
left her child in his care. It seems she had 
married an Englishman, the younger son of a 
noble family by the name of Stirling. He was 
travelling in Italy when he fell in love with the 
beautiful face and exquisite voice of a young 
debutante in the opera of Rigoletto. An ac- 
quaintance followed which soon ripened into 





‘*T have been at home 
The sight 
Bat 





mutual love, and, in spite of the maledictions 
of his family, he married the lovely Italian girl, 
who was in every respect his equal. His family 
discarded him, cut him off entirely, when they 
heard of his marriage. The young pair came 
to America, the better to earn a living, but, 
after a few years, the husband fell sick and 
died, making a last written appeal to his father 
and mcther for their recognition and protection 
of his wife and child. But no answer came, 
and, after toiling on alone a few years more, 
and earning with her voice quite a large sum of 
money, Harry Stirling’s widow decided to cross 
the ocean with her child and claim in person 
what had been denied her dead husband. 
And now, before her object was accomplished, 
she must go—her earthly pilgrimage was over, 
and she must leave her little Natalie in a world 
of strangers. My father comforted her as best 
he could, and promised to fulfil all her requests 
in regard to the child, and if her father’s fam- 
ily should still reject her he promised to take 
the little one and bring her up himself. Every 
one on board ship felt the greatest sympathy 
fer poor Mrs. Stirling, and little Natalie was 
petted and caressed and loaded with gifts. 
She was the most perfect child I have ever seen. 
All Italian, like her mother, you would never 
have suspected the English blood in her veins. 
She was very dark, with a warm, rich coloring, 
a broad, open brow, and eyes that you could 
gaze into forever, yet never find their depth— 
eyes that never flashed or sparkled, but that 
beamed with a soft lustre when she was happy, 
and that would slowly grow liquid and fill with 
great tears, when she was touched or grieved. 
She was very tiny, even for six years, but ex- 
quisitely formed. You can imagine how I, a 
dreamy, romantic boy, took the little creature 
into my heart, and protected her with chivalric 
devotion. Her grief at the death of her mother 
was uncontrollable. I never would have be- 
lieved a child of her age could feel so deeply. 
She clung to me in her sorrow, and I alone 
could quiet her. I would hold her in my arms, 
and talk and sing to her, hour after hour, till 
the long, dark lashes, wet with tears, would 
rest upon the soft, brown cheeks, and her grief 
was forgotten in dreams. When we arrived in 
England we stayed two weeks in London, my 
father trying his best to conciliate the proud 
family of Stirlings, and induce them to receive 
their sweet little granddaughter into their hearts 
and home. But they refused to recognize in 
any way the offspring of their son’s mésalliance, 
as they termed it. So we took her home with 
vs. Iwas perfectly overjoyed, for I had always 
longed for a little sister to love and care for. I 
think my father was a little anxious in regard 
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to the way my step-mother would look upon 
this transaction, but he was soon relieved from 
all fear on the point, for as soon as she found it 
was my father’s wish to adopt the little one 
she offered no remonstrance. Everything my 
father did was perfectly right in her eyes, and 
it was not long before she loved little Natalie 
on her own account. Noone could help loving 
her. 

‘‘T cannot tell you what a joy and blessing 
my little playmate and comp2nion was to iae, 
during the remainder of my childhood days. 
I cared for no other friends; she was my all in 
all. Each day, each year, she became dearer 
and dearer to me, and she twined herself around 
my father’s heart till she stood in the place of 
an own daughter in his affections. Our first 
separation was when I went to college. It was 
very hard to part, and Natalie clung to me with 
all the strength of her passionate, demonstra- 
tive nature, with her arms clasped tightly around 
my neck, her cheek pressed to mine, while her 
hot tears rained down upon both our faces; but 
the parting had to be. We wrote long letters 
to each other, and she told me all she did and 
felt. Of course I went home for the vacations, 
and every time I saw my little, romping, child-. 
ish friend, fast growing into a beautiful, beau- 
tiful maiden; but still her love for me was just 
as free and unrestrained as the child-love had 
been. I was very happy when my college days 
were over, and I went home with my diploma 
and@ degree. It was quite a disappointment to 
my father to find that I had no taste nor incli- 
nation for a business career, and that I was still 
as dreamy and visionary as in childhood I had 
beeffl. I had inherited my mother’s cast of 
mind, her esthetic temperament, and acute 
sensibility. I had not one practical idea about 
me. My whole heart, mind, and soul pointed 
in the direction of an artist’s life as the only 
one in which I could be contented and happy, 
the only one in which I could be myself. In 
all this Natalie sympathized with me fully, and 
in her tender, loving way she overruled my 
father’s objections to the path I had chosen, 
and smoothed the way for me. I wish I could 
describe her to you as she looked at this time, 
but I cannot. I have painted her at least a 
hundred times, yet never correctly portrayed 
her beauty. There was a nameless quality, 
that could not be transferred to the canvas, a 
sort of inspired look she hal when she was talk- 
ing that I never could catch. The depth and 
warmth of expression in her great, lustrous 
eyes always baffled my skill, and I would throw 
down my brush in despair, time and time again. 
Then she would laugh, and say I must paint 
her with eyes looking down, or else asleep. 
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She had the most magnificent voice—a low, 
clear, sweet vibrating voice, one that thrills 
the hearer. Often she would sit in my studio, 
her little hands folded in her lap, and sing to 
me as her genius led her. She could extempo- 
rize by the hour, and while she sang I would 
paint whatever was suggested to me by the 
music. In this way we worked together. Many 
and many a time have I gotten my inspiration 
from her. 

‘*T had not been long at home before I real- 
ized that my love for Natalie was more than a 
brother’s love, and I resolved to speak to my 
father upon the subject before I said anything 
to her. But, alas! the very night I hoped to 
have a long confidential talk with him, as I 
returned from my horseback ride, I was met in 
the hall by my step-mother and Natalie, both 
with pale, horror-stricken faces. My father had 
had a paralytic stroke, and would soon be beyond 
the reach of my voice, and never more in kind- 
ness and in love could he advise or consent to 
anything I might choose to do. 

‘*He lingered through the night, and, just 
before morning, as the new day dawned, he 
spoke my name, and moved one hand feebly 
towards me. I clasped it in both of mine, and 
knelt with my face close te his. Very faint, in 
broken whispers, the words came, ‘ Paul, my 
dear son, I have left it for you to provide for 
Natalie. You will promise always to care for 
her?’ With tears I promised that she should 
be the first object of my love and care; and in 
a few moments my father had entered upon the 
new day in heaven. 

‘* The following summer my love was crowned. 
Natalie yielded up the whele wealth of her 
heart into my keeping. She said she knew no 


other way, that it had always been mine. Oh, 
I felt so rich, so blessed ! 
**Doc, I cannot speak of that happiness. It 


makes me wild to think of what once was mine, 
and that I have lost her. 

‘* But let me hurry on to the end. My lady 
step-mother did not like the arrangement at alls 
She had a nice little plan of her own, in regard 
to the disposal of my humble self and my large 
fortune. She had a niece, a handsome, stylish 
young lady, whom she had determined I should 
marry. I did not know all this at the time. 
It was only when subsequent events threw 
light upon her actions, that I discovered her 
plan. 

‘We had a house full of company that sum- 
mer, and I had to play the polite and agreeable 
host. It happened somehow that in all our 
walks, and drives, and little excursions, it fell 
to my lot to be the special escort of this same 
niece. Natalie and I saw little of each other 
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alone. She was kept busily engaged in help- 
ing entertain the guests. She was too unselfish 
to complain, but we were both looking forward 
anxiously to the departure of our friends. One 
day there was a picnic planned to a celebrated 
grotto ten or twelve miles distant. Natalie 
awoke in the morning with a dreadful sick- 
headache and could not go. My step-mother 
insisted upon staying at home te take care of 
her. I proposed giving up the picnic till an- 
other day, but she would not hear of it, as it 
would be the last opportunity Emily would have 
to go. So the rest of us went, but, of course, 
my day was spoiled because Natalie was at 
home suffering. 

‘*We were detained coming home by a thun- 
der-shower, during which we sought shelter in 
a wayside house, and we did not reach home 
till after ten o’clock. I asked for Natalie, and 
was told that she had been in bed two hours, 
and that her headache was better. 

‘*The next morning there came a timid knock 
at my door, and the housemaid handed in a 
note which, she whispered, Miss Natalie asked 
her to give into my hands herself. I tore it 
open, and read the words over and over, for I 
could not take in their meaning. 

“«*T have gone away from you, Paul, with all 
my love for you in my heart. I did not dream 
that I was standing in the way of your advance- 
ment, and of your happiness, too,’ she said. 
‘For all that you have done for me, and all 
that you have been to me, I thank and bles 
you forever and ever.’ ‘ 

“IT rushed into my step-mother’s room, 
handed her the note, and demanded what it 
meant. She looked frightened and conscience- 
stricken, as she read it, but seemed almost as 
shrprised as myself. She said ‘she had given 
Natalie a little advice, but had no idea that the 
girl would take it so seriously.’ Advice! I 
was mad; I was furious. I made her afraid of 
me. I know not what I said, or what I threat- 
ened her with, but, little by little, she acknow- 
“ledged that she had represented to Natalie that 
‘she was not my equal in social position, that 
I would have to stoop a little in marrying her, 
and that she was not just the one to be my wife ;’ 
also, ‘that she was positive I would like her 
niece Emily, from some things I had hinted, if 
it were not that I felt in some way expected to 
have her.’ She also told her, to put the finish- 
ing touch to her erdelty, ‘that it had been my 
father’s wish, often expressed to herself alone, 
that we two should always love each other like 
brother and sister, but never.jin any other way.’ 
And this was all. She could not imagine why 
she should have run away because she had 
given her some enlightenment in regard to her 








position and of those around her. Poor little 
wounded dove! I, who knew her best, could 
not wonder at her going away. With her ten- 
der, grateful love for my father, and the rever- 
ence with which she cherished his memory, how 
eould she stay and violate an expressed wish 
of his? It would have been contrary to her 
whole nature to suspect my step-mother of fab- 
ricating a lie to gain her own ends. She took 
what was told her for truth, and acted upon it. 
No one understood her warm, passionate, im- 
pulsive, Southern nature but myself, and I—I 
could not blame her for leaving me, after such 
a provocation. 

‘*T was prostrated for six weeks with brain 
fever, and when I recovered, my strength came 
back so slowly, it was some time before I could 
take active measures in my search for Natalie. 
I had steadfast friends and true, who aided me 
all they could. Mystep-mother seemed crushed 
at the extent of the harm she had accomplished, 
and really penitent, but I could not forgive her 
—I never can forgive her in this world, unless 
I find my Natalie. For six long years I have 
searched in vain. And now you know why I 
was affected by the sight of that beautiful little 


- Italian girl, playing in the street to-day. Of 


the same race and country, she brought to my 
mind so vividly the lovely, little dark-eyed 
child Natalie, as I first saw her. I have a pre- 
sentiment that this little violin girl knows some- 
thing of Natalie, and the presentiment is very 
strong. I cannot be mistaken. She has some 
movements, too, very much like her. She must 
have seen her, and been with her. Oh, if { 
only could find her, if I only could find her!’’ 
and he stopped his restless, nervous walk up 
and down the room, and threw himself down 
beside the table, and bowed his head upon it. 
My heart ached for him. 

‘*My poor Romleigh!’’ I said. ‘My dear 
fellow, don’t give up. There must be some way. 
I will help you, and together we will find her.’’ 

We talked late into the night over the proba- 
bilities of her whereabouts. Romleigh was 
positive that she would make use of her splen- 
did voice as a means of subsistence, as her 
mother had done. I told him she would have 
to go through some years of special training for 
the stage, and it was very probable that she 
had not yet appeared in public, and when she 
did, it would not be a very difficult matter to 
trace her. I quite ¢heered him with my untried 
faith and assurance, before I left him, but he 
still clung to his belief that the little violinist 
could tell him something of Natalie. 

About a week after, as we were walking home 
together one night, we passed a saloon where 
there seemed to be considerable confusion. I 
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heard some one in the crowd around the door 
call me by name, and turned to see what was 
wanted. A child had been run over by an 
omnibus, while attempting to cross the street. 
I went in to render what assistance I could, and 
Romleigh with me. There on the counter, just 
as they had brought her in, lay our little violin 


girl. Romleigh gave a pitiful groan as he re- | 


cognized ‘her. I turned all the people out, and 
then examined her injuries. The right leg was 
broken just above the ankle, and seemed quite 
badly crushed. 

‘*We must take her to the hospital at once,”’ 
I said to Romleigh. 

So we got acarriage and carried her, as care- 


fully as we could between us, to the ‘‘ Hospital | 


9? 


for Crippled Children,’’ and laid her in one of 
the clean, small white beds standing in rows, 
each waiting to receive a suffering iittle occu- 
pant. I set the broken limb, put it in splints, 
dressed and bandaged the other wounds, all of 
which operations she endured bravely. When 
[had finished, she looked up with asweet smile, 
and said, ‘‘ Thank you, Doctor!’’ 

I asked a few questions, where she lived, etc., 
so that I could send word to her friends where 
she was and what had befallenher. Her name 
was Theresa Carissimi, and she and her grand- 
father had come over to this country with an 
opera-troupe, which had gone on atour through 
the West before appearing in New York. They 
had arrived the year before, too late in the 
season to do anything here; so the manager, 
Monsieur Lalande, thought best to try the West 
first, in order to lose no time. She and her 
grandfather had been left behind, for her grand- 
father was too feeble to travel so far. He ob- 
tained a place as second violin in the Brooklyn 
Theatre orchestra, and they had gotten along 
very nicely till he was taken sick; then she 
had to go into the streets and play to get enough 
money to keep them from starving. In the 
summer he died, and since then she had stayed 
with a family in the same house, who had helped 
her take care of her grandfather and been very 
kind to them. She was waiting now for Mon- 
sieur Lalande to come back to New York. It 
was almost time, for he expected to return for 
the beginning of the opera season. He was a 
kind, benevolent man, she said, and she was 
sure he would take her back again, now that 
she was all alone. 

While she was telling all this, in very good 
English, which I wondered at, Romleigh sat by 
the other side of the bed, stroking one of the 
little brown hands, and listening eagerly to 
every word. He was about to ask her more, 
when I shook my head at him, and told my 


| but drink the medicine I had for her, and then 
| try to sleep. 

On our way home we drove to the place 
| where she had been living, in a dirty back 
| street, in a crowded tenement house, and told 
the people who had taken her in and shared 
| the little they had with her, of her accident, 
and that she was in the hospital, where she 
would have the best of care. Good Mrs. Bon- 
dini was quite distressed at the news ; for, not- 
withstanding the claims of her own six little 
ones upon her affection, she had taken the 
lonely little Theresa into her large, motherly 
| heart, and loved her with a warm, honest 
love. 

I visited my little patier:t every day, and 
Romleigh devoted nearly his whole time to her. 
As soon as she was strong enough, I gave him 
permission to speak to her on the subject which 
| lay nearest his heart. He came directly to me 

from her, with his face radiant with happiness. 
| His presentiment was true. Little Theresa had 
told him all about his Natalie. 

It seems Theresa’s mother was the leading 

singer in Lalande’s company, and her father 


_ conductor of the orchestra, at the time Natalie 


applied to Lalande for advice in regard to what 
she could do with her voice. He was very 
much interested in her when he had heard her 


sing, and agreed to teach her and train her for 
| the stage, if she would engage to sing for him 


for three years. She signed a contract to that 


| effect, and studied in Paris three years. Then 


she was bronght out, and sang with Theresa’s 
mother, and acted in inferior parts. They all 
became very much attached to her. ‘‘ La belle 
Savonarelli’’ she was called. Discarding her 
father’s name, she entered upon the stage with 


| the name her mother had borne. . One night, 
| in a terrific thunder storm, as Theresa’s father 


and mother were driving home from the opera- 
house, the horses took fright and ran. They 
were thrown from the carriage, receiving fatal 
injuries, and died within a few days of each 
other. It was very sad. Monsieur Lalande 
was quite discouraged, for the loss was very 
great to him. He was disposed to place the 
child thus left to his care in a boarding-school 
in Paris, where she could attend the Conserva- . 
tory of Music, and pursue the study of the vio- 
lin, which her father had begun to teach her 
when she was only five years old. But the 
beautiful, gifted Savonarelli pleaded so hard 
that she might keep little Theresa with her, 
saying she would teach her everything herself, 
and take all the care of her, that at last he 


consented, and the child became the friend, 


little patient that she must not talk any more, 


comforter, and constant companion of the lady 
whom my Romleigh had mourned solong. The- 
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resa’s grandfather was employed in some way, 
out of charity, by the really kind-hearted La- 
lande, who felt sorely the loss of his first vio- 
linist, who had been an artist in his profession, 
and was ready to help, as far as he was able, 
his decrepit father and helpless child, And 





commanding. If she had been tall, it would 
have been majestic. Her purply black hair 
was brushed from a very broad forehead, and 


| gathered in a massive coil at the back of her 


now little Theresa was waiting anxiously to | 


join these kind friends of hers. She said one 
day, so sorrowfully, ‘*‘ Mademoiselle Savonarelli 
will be so sorry to find grandpa gone.”’ 

Evidently the child’s heart was filled with 
love for Natalie, as Romleigh’s was. They had 
a common interest now. Together they waited 
and watched the newspapers to catch the first 
heralding of ‘‘ La belle Savonarelli.’’ He would 
sit by her bedside and read to her, tell stories, 
and show pictures for hours. She had many 
sweet little child fancies, which he understood 
perfectly, and would enter into himself. In- 
deed, I wondered sometimes which of the two 
was most childlike. She was recovering quite 
rapidly. The strong vitality and constitution, 
and the healthy recuperative force, battled 
bravely with the injured member, and nature 
gradually asserted its own rights. Theresa’s 
sweet, patient disposition won the love of all 
who had anything to do with her. It was 
quite a gala day in the hospital when I allowed 
her to sit bolstered up in bed and play very 
gently on her violin. All the little invalids 
who were able to be out of bed gathered aroun2 
her; some on little crutches, others in little 
wheeled chairs, and some with their arms in 
slings, while she played low, sweet melodies, 
which filled them with delight, and a peaceful, 
happy feeling they could not understand. The- 
resa had kept her violin on the bed, close by 
her side, from the first. She would not let the 
nurse take it away even at night, for she said 
when she was asleep angels came down and 
played on it such beautiful music, and so soft, 
that no one else could, hear. 

At last one day in the papers we read of the 
arrival of Lalande and his renowned opera- 
troupe. Romleigh and I drove at once to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. I sent up my card with 
a few words written upon it :— 


‘© Would Mademoiselle Savonarelli grant me 
a few moments’ conversation on behalf of a 
little friend of hers and mine—Theresa Carris- 
simi ?”’ 

I was shown up stairs into her private par- 
lor, while Romleigh waited im the hall outside. 


He did not wish to appear to her till I had pre- | 


pared her for it. I had to wait a few moments 
before she came in, and when she did, I was 








finely-formed head. Never have I beheld such 
a magnificent pair of eyes in any face—soft, 
lustrous, with great depth of expression. They 
fastened themselves on mine with an, earnest, 
inquiring look, and she said, in a4 

voice :— 

‘* You know my little friend Theresa ?’’ 

Then I told her all I knew about my little 
patient, and, while she listened, the great dark 
eyes filled with tears, and the beautiful lips 
grew tremulous. As I finished, she said, hur- 
riedly :— 

**] will get ready and go at once to her.’’ 

** But I have to speak to you in regard to one 
other friend of yours and mine,” I stammered. 
** He is waiting in the hall. Will you see him? 
It is Paul Romleigh.’’ 

‘Paul Romleigh!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Did 
you say Paul Romleigh ?’’ and she pressed one 
hand upon her heart, while her face grew very 
pale, and her eyes intense. 

Before I had time to say more, the door burst 
open, and in rushed Romieigh. With one glad 
ery she turned from me to him and nestled in 
his embrace. I caught one glimpse of the rap- 
turous, heavenly look upon her face, and then 
I went out quietly and closed the door. My 
friend needed me no more. : 

An hour later, as I went in to see little The- 
resa, I found her lying back in the arms of the 
beautiful Natalie, and gazing up into her face 
perfectly happy, while Romleigh was kneeiing 
by the bed. They did not see me as I came 
up, and I heard Theresa say, as she took Rom- 
leigh’s hand in one of hers and Natalie’s in the 
other, ‘‘ He has been so kind tome! You will 
pay my debt for me, won’t you, dear Mademoi- 
selle ?”’ 

And Natalie replied, while she raised her 
glorious eyes to Romleigh’s face :— 

‘‘My own debt is greater than thine, little 


ow, rich 


| one, more than I can ever pay. He will have 


to cancel them both, darling.”’ 

Monsieur Lalande was very much disturbed 
wnen he found he was to lose his prima donna. 
However, the three years’ engagement would 
terminate at the end of the winter season, and 
he really was quite glad for her good fortune. 
At the end of two months, during which time 
the furore over her was very great, Natalie 


| resigned her position to take another—one that 


| 


| had been waiting for her long. 


actually startled at the first sight of her beauty. 
She was slight, and rather petite, with a dig- | 


nity and grace of manner that was absolutely 


| 


They had a very quiet little wedding in Rom- 
leigh’s own little parlor. Only the minister 
and his wife and a very few friends. Theresa 
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and I officiated as bridemaid and groomsman, 
and did all the honors. Theresa could walk 
very nicely with one crutch, and carry her 
violin under her other arm. We had a very 


happy, merry time ; only the shadow of their | 


departure rested upon me. The next morning 
I stood upon the dock and watched a Liverpool 
steamer sajl slowly out into the harbor. Upon 
the deck stood my friend Romleigh, with his 


beautiful wife leaning upon his arm, and at the 
other side little Theresa, supported by her | 


crutch. She was to stay with them always. 
She had brought them together, and neither of 
them could think of parting with her. We all 
kissed our hands and waved farewells. I 
watched the vessel sail slowly, slowly down 
the harbor and out of sight, then turned and 
threadéd my way through the streets with 
something gone out of my life. 


$< __—_—— 


LITTLE MARY AND THE FAIRY. 





BY HARRIET B. MC KEEVER. 





Mary Dewnis was a dear little girl; and, 
although she lived in a very humble home, she 
was happy child, for she loved every one, and 
all Who knew her loved sweet Mary Dennis. 
One day her mother sent her to market; she 
went briskly along, did her errand, and was 
hurrying home with some meat and potatoes, 
and asmall bag of grain for the chickens, sing- 
ing all the way, like a happy bird. 

But ‘‘ whois that ?’’ asked the child, as, look- 
ing at the other side of the road, she saw avery 
small crippled old woman, with a hump on her 
back, and a very large nose. To be sure, the 
old woman was not very pretty, but she had 


as if she were in trouble. That was enough to 
make Mary hurry over, and kindly to ask 
‘‘what was the matter ?’’ 

She was a queer looking old body—poor, thin, 
and ragged; her eyes were dark, and her old 
face very pale. On her head she wore a steeple- 
crowned hat, with a brown squirrel’s tail stand- 
ing up at the side; in one hand she earried a 
staff, and in the other a sack. In answer to 
little Mary, she replied :— 

**Tam poor and hungry; I have had nothing 
to eat all day ; and I have such a broken back, 
and such dreadful lame feet.’’ 

‘*T am very sorry for you, old woman,” said 
the kind child; ‘‘I have only two pennies, but 
you are welcome to them; I was going to buy 
a bat with them, but Johnny and I can wait. 
I wish I had some more—oh, yes, here is an 
apple which the market-man gave to me!”’ 


The old woman muttered something to her- 
| self, and, with a pleasant smile, she touched 
| little Mary’s hand twice with her wand. The 
| poor beggar passed on, croning her sorrowful 
song, and the kind little girl hurried home, for 
she knew that her mother must be waiting. 

Setting down her basket on the kitchen table, 
and opening the lid, Mary lifted up her hands, 
exclaiming :— 

‘*Why, mother! how is this? I only bought 
a little meat, and some potatoes and grain; but 
here are chickens, and eggs, and fresh butter ! 
Where did they come from, dear mother? Can 


| I have exchanged the basket? No, no, this is 
| my basket, for here is my name on the handle.”’ 


Very much puzzled, Mary ran up stairs to 
put away her bonnet and shawl, and laid them 


| carefully on the bed—turning away to get down 
| her box from the shelf, when she turned round 


the old bonnet and shawl were gone, and in 
their place lay a pretty little hat and a bright- 
colored shawl. Mary could not understand 
what it all meant, but she touched them over 
and over again. They were real gifts from 
somebody, that was certain ; ‘‘ but who was it ?’’ 





We will return a minute to the old beggar, 
who, with asharp voice, was talking to herself, 
as she hobbled along, when, suddenly, there 
passed by a vain little girl—Kate Carter was 
her name. She tossed her proud head very 
high, sweeping by the’ beggar with such a 
haughty step, taking no notice of the threat of 
the old woman’s wand. 

As she walked on, first there dropped her fine 
hat, with its feathers and ribbons; and, while 
mourning over that, she felt her elegant dress 
and coat jerked from her shoulders. When 
Kate reached her own door, all her finery was 


| gone; and she sat down on the cold marble- 
stopped awhile, and seemed talking to herself, | 


stone to cry about her misfortunes. 

She had invited a party forthat night—the 
rooms looked so pretty, and the gas-lights were 
so bright! A pink silk dress had arrived, 
trimmed with flowers and lace; and Kate had 
almost forgotten the loss of her finery as she 
stood before the glass to admire her elegant 
dress. 

The guests began to come, and, while Kate 
was receiving them, she did not see that an old 
beggar’s wand had touched her delicate sleeve. 
In an instant the dress tumbled down on the 
floor, the lights burned dimly, and close to the 
door, oh, what did she see? The old beggar 
was there, shaking her wand, with a look of 
angry scorn upon her face. The cakes turned 
to crackers, the lights all went out, and the 
beggar laughed as she saw the gay party hurry- 
ing away, leaving poor Kate in her rags all 
alone in the dark rooms. 
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But we will return, now, to kind Mary’s 
home, where the most wonderful things were 
happening every day. One night, when they 
were all asleep in their beds, the strangest thing 
of all took place. When they awoke in the 
morning the old house had vanished, and they 
were in a dear little cottage, neatly furnished. 
There were four bed-rooms, a pretty parlor, a 
neat sitting-room, and such asnug little kitchen ! 
Then there was a sweet little garden full of 
lovely flowers. Mary sat down in her own little 
chair in the parlor, and, folding her hands, ali 
she could say, was :— 

‘Oh my! oh my! where did it all come 
from? And here is a piano, too; there is not 
a prettier little house in the city !’’ 

‘It is all very strange, Mary,’’ said the mo- 
ther; ‘‘ just like the stories that we have read.”’ 

‘*Yes, dear mother, it seems just like the 
work of some good-natured fairy.’’ 

Just then there was a loud rap at the door, 
and the beggar stood smiling on the carpeted 
floor. 

‘‘Good-morning, my darling!’’ said the old 
woman. 

‘*Good-morning!’’ said Mary, bowing her 
pretty head. 

** You all seem very happy in this nice little 
home ; is it not so, my dear ?’’ said the beggar. 

‘*Oh, yes, my good mother! the days are full 
of sunshine. Some Kind friend has sent us 
clothing and food, and this sweet little home; 
we know that our Heavenly Father must have 
sent the friend, and so we thank Him for all 
these gifts.’’ 

In asecond the beggar’s old rags all fell down, 
and out stepped a bright little fairy, with an 
emerald crown, and gossamer robes of the very 
finest lace, diamonds glittering on her neck and 
arms. She laughed outright, with the sweet- 
est smile, as she said :— 

** All the gifts that I sent were for kind little 
Mary—you pitied the beggar though she was 
clothed in rags, you gave your last penny, and 
I did not forget you; for in our court we prize 
the kind words and the bright rays of love that 
shine in the eyes of dear children. The bright 
maids of honor who wait on our queen are the 
fairies that go about doing good, and I am one 
of these.’’ 

‘*T never thought of all these gifts, my sweet 
lady, when I gave my pennies,’’ said little Mary, 
‘*and I cannot speak all my thanks.’’ 

‘* That was the sweetest part,’’ said the fairy ; 
‘‘I knew that it was pure love and pity that 
led you to be so good to a poor beggar. But, 
farewell, now, I have another to see.’’ 

In the twinkling of an eye she stopped at an 
elegant house, where haughty Kate lived ; but 





it was not the pretty fairy now; it was the 
beggar who rang the bell with a sharp and 
angry pull, as she recalled the scorn of the 
proud girl. ; 

‘Shut her out,’”’ said the girl, who spied the 
beggar, and knew her in a moment. 

** Not so fast,’’ said the old woman, as straight 
through the hall she passed into the grand par- 
lor. As a bright but angry fairy, she stood on 
the warm fireplace, with her wand lifted on 
high, and a dark frown on her beautiful face. 
And then she spoke, while Kate trembled at 
her words. 

**You remember the beggar—she remembers 
the scorn ; out of this has come all your disgrace ; 
goodness brings its own reward, and pride its 
own punishment.”’ 

Kate cowered before the fairy, and hid her 
face in her hands, for she knew that she de- 
served what she had suffered. 

“I am sorry, good lady,”’ said the girl; ‘I 
shall never forget this lesson.’’ 

“I hope it is really so; never despise the 
poor; be kind to every one. I will come again 
to see the fruits of your sorrow, and to inquire 
if it is real.” 

Thus ends my story about little Mary and 
the fairy. While you remember the storygtake 
warning, my darlings. Though no fairy will 
ever cross your path in life, to reward by her 
gifts, or to punish by her anger, it is certain 
that kindness always brings pure happiness, 
and pride and selfishness its own sting. For 
He who blessed the little ones has told us ‘‘ to 
love one another,’’ for we are all brothers and 
sisters. He remembers a mite, or even a cup 
of cold water, given because we love Him; and 
accepts it with a smile as loving as the alabas- 
ter box of precious ointment, which was once 
poured out upon his blessed feet. 


————_ —  ~»-e 


Ir is true, although it is mortifying to man’s 
vanity, and ought to teach the wisest humility, 
that many of the most valuable discoveries 
have been the result of chance rather than of 
meditation, of accident rather than design. 

Sent MENTS join man toman; opinions divide 
them. The former are elementary, and concen- 
trate; the latter are composite, and scatter. 
The friendships of youth are founded on senti- 
ment ; the dissensions of age result from opinion. 
If we could know this at an early age—if, in 
forming our own mode of thought, we could 
acquire a liberal view of that of others, and 
even of those that are opposed to ours—we 
should then be more tolerant, and endeavor to 
reunite by sentiment what opinion divided and 
dispersed. 
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LOVE AND STRATAGEM. 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





BY 8. A. SHEILDS. 





Characters. 
Harry Hay, 
Karts Hay, his sister, 
FiorEence GATES, a young heiress. 


Scene I.—A modern parlor. 

Scenz Il.—A parlor, differently furnished from 
that of first scene. Centre of backyround, a frame 
with a curtain easily raised and lowered. About the 
room some quaint, odd articles, seen in a rather dim 
light. 


Scene I.—Curtain rises, discovering Kate standing, 
FLORENCE seated, with disconsolate expression. 


Kate (walking up and down, as if excited). It is 
the most ridiculous thing in the world, Flo! 

Florence (sobbing). But a promise ought to be 
binding. 

Kate. Not such a promise as that. The very 
idea of your aunt expecting you to live and die 
an old maid, because she hated, or pretended 
to hate, the very sight of a man! Hateful old 
thing! : 

Florence. O Kate! she was not hateful! She 
took me when I was a wee mite of a baby, and 
was as kind as a mother tome, and she has 
left me all her large fortune. I loved her 
dearly. 

Kate. But’she made a perfect nun of you; 
would never allow you to visit where you were 
likely to meet gentlemen, or have one of the 
sterner sex visit you. I am certain our inti- 
macy would never have been countenanced if 
dear Harry had not been in Europe. 

Florence (sighing). If she had only known 
him! 

Kate. Sho must have liked him. Everybody 
does like Harry. (Putting her arms around Fior- 
ENCE coaxingly). Come now, be reasonable. 
Harry loves you devotedly. 

Florence ‘sadly). Yes, 1 am afraid he does. 

Kate. And you love him ? 

Florence. Y—e—e—s. 

Kate. And if Miss Hannah Gates, your ven- 
erable aunt, had known him, she would never 
have exacted that promise that so worries you. 

Florence. But she did not know him, and she 
did exact the promise. 

Kate. A promise to—what was it exactly? 

Florence. She told me all the miseries of un- 
happy marriages— 

Kate (aside). Much she knew about it! 

Florence. And the happiness of perfect inde- 
pendence— 

Kate. Well? 

Florence. And she made me promise never, 


never to marry any man, without her cordial 
consent. 

Kate (starting up). What! I thought you 
protaised never, never to marry any man, under 
any circumstances. 

Florence. It is just the same thing. 

Kate (aside). A glorious idea strikes me. A 
perfect inspiration ! 

Florence. Of course she can never come from 
her grave to consent. 

Kate. Why not? You say you are sure she 
will haunt youif you marry. She must come 
from her grave to do that. 

Florence (starting up). O Kate, Harry is com- 
ing! 

Kate (quietly). Well? 

Florence (in great agitation). I cannot see him; 
| I will write to him. 

Kate (reproachfully). You are unkind. 

Florence. But—but—you see him to-day, I 
will be more composed to-morrow. 

" [Exit Fioreyce. 

Kate. Poor Flo! It is easy to see how much 
she loves my brother. And yet her promise 
seems to be binding. Well, all is fair in love 
and war, and I think I can yet make a woman’s 
wit bear upon this vexed question, and bring 
together this lovelorn pair. 

Harry (behind the scenes). Where are you all? 
Flo! Kate! (£nter Harry.) Halloo, Kitty! 
Alone ? 

Kate. As you see. 

Harry (eagerly). But you have succeeded? 





You have persuaded Florence that the happi- 
ness of two lives is of more importance than 
humoring the absurd whims of a soured old 
maid ? 

Kate. I wish I could say yes. Florence still 
persists in her resolution to keep her promise 
at any cost. But— 

Harry. That sounds hopeful! But? 

Kate. I think we may accomplish by strata- 
gem what we will never gain by argument. 

Harry. You little darling! How? 

Kate. Leave that to me. You never saw Miss 
Hannah ? 

Harry. Never; but I have heard her de- 
scribed. A little woman who wore at seventy 
the dress of her young days. 

Kate. Precisely. Her favorite dress was a 
brown silk, quite short; prunella shoes ; a ker- 
chief of white muslin; and of late years a white 
cap, under the border of which were short curls 
of gray hair. She had black eyes, and a very 
peculiar voice. I can imitate it to perfection. 





(Changing voice.) Flo! I’m really amazed to 
| hear you admiring a picture of a dreadful man! 
| Harry (laughing). Poor Flo! I imagine she 
heard plenty of that sort of stuff. 
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Kate. But now for my plan. You know all 
Snowden is excited about the medium who pre- 
tends to raise spirits. 

Harry. Staff and nonsense. 

Kate. You may say that under your breath, 
but just at present I want you to be a devout 
believer in Professor—what is his name? 

Harry. Professor Sylvester Jackson. You 
may see it placarded on every fence in town in 
letters five feet long. 

Kate, You must persuade Florence that it is 
a most wonderful manifestation of ghostly power, 
and waken in her mind a profound desire to 
witness his skill. 

Harry. What are you talking about? I would 
not take Florence to one of his absurd powwows 
upon any consideration. 

Kate. But he grants private interviews in his 
office. 

Harry. But— 

Kate. You unreasonable man! will you do 
as I direct? 

Harry. Yes—what is it? 

Kate.’ Persuade Fiorence to go with me to 
visit Professor Jackson and witness his power 
of summoning departed spirits. I will manage 
the rest. 

Harry. But cannot you explain— 

Kate. I can explain nothing now. We may 
be interrupted ; and, indeed, I hear Flo’s step 
in the hall at this moment. 

Harry. I must work in the dark, then? 

Kate. No; I will tell you my plan later. 
Here comes Florence. 


Enter FLORENCE. 


Harry (advancing to meet her). Good-morning, 
Florence ! : 

Florence (coldly). Good-morning, Mr. Hay! 

Harry. Mr. Way (reproachfully)! Am 1, then, 
to consider myself astranger where I have been 
at least a friend ? 

Florence (embarrassed). It—will—be—better. 

Harry. Better! I cannot so consider it. 

Kate (aside). I see a splendid opportunity to 
make a raid upon the wardrobe of the late Miss 
Hannah Gates, spinster, which I must improve. 
(Aloud.) 1 am going to your room, Flo, for the 
overskirt you promised to lend me for a pat- 
tern. 

Florence (quickly). No, no, I will get it for you. 

Kate (going towards door), 1 know exactly 
where to find it. Take good care of Harry till 
I come down again. [Frit Kate. 

Harry (aside). As a sister, Kate is simply 
angelic. 
address is to inform me, without further expla- 
nation, that my proposal to you is rejected. 
You do not love me? 


(Aloud.) I presume your new form of | 


Florence. Yes—no—I—I meant you to under- 
stand—it is impossible for me—to—to— 

Harry. Be my wife? And yet you are the 
last woman in the world I would have suspected 
of deliberate coquetry. Well (sighing), live 
and learn ! 

Florence. 1—please do not have a bad opinion 
of me, Har—Mr. Hay. It is not best for us to 
keep up our old intimacy since—we—we must 
—be—only friends—and—anad— 

Harry (bitterly). And this forced formality is 
to extinguish my love for you, which I so fool- 
ishly hoped you returned. For I was idiot 
enough to think you loved me, Florence. 

Florence (sobbing). 1do—I do love you, Harry. 

Harry (embracing her). My own love! My dar- 
ling! 

Florence (releasing herself). No, no, you must 
not! Idare not; I can never be your darling. 
Go away, and (sobbing)—never—come—again. 
My aunt’s spirit will haunt me, if I marry you. 
(Sinks into a chair, weeping.) 

Harry (aside). H’m! I begin to see Kate’s 
idea. (Aloud.) Oh, speaking of spirits, you 
should see Professor Jackson’s manifestations. 

+Florence (looking up surprised). See what? 
(Aside.) I don’t believe he cares one bit! 

Harry. Professor Jackson’s spiritual manifes- 
tations. He ealls up visible spirits. 

Florence. What nonsense ! 

Harry. But it is not nonsense. 


Enter Kare. 


Kate. It would be refreshing to hear what 
you two can be talking about that is not non- 
sense. 

Harry. Don’t be sarcastic, Catherine. Our 
nonsense is over ; we are talking about Professor 
Jackson. 

Kate (clasping her hands). Oh, the dear old 
man! Florence, you must see him. 

Harry. Old! why he is— 

Kate (frowning at Harry). Seventy, at least, 
though he is so tall and straight. His hair and 
beard are white as snow. 

Harry. Oh—yes! (Aside.) 1°ll wait for an- 
other hint before committing myself any fur- 
ther. 

Florence. But what does he do? 

Harry. Calls up spirits like the magicians in 
a fairy-tale book. Had the ghost of Tecumseh 
| in the hall last evening. 
| Kate. You really must see him. We won’t 
| go to the hall, but to his office. Can’t you go 
| with us, Harry? 

Harry. Miss Gates has given me to under- 
| stand, most distinctly, that my room is prefer- 
| able to my company. 

| Florence. Unkind! (Aside.) But he shall see 
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that I can be as indifferent as he is. (Aloud.) | 
Oh, we car go alone, Kate! 

Kate. You will go, then? Can you meet me 
at noon to-morrow at the office—No.—where is 
it, Harry? 

Harry. No. 227 Elm Place. 

Florence. But why cannot we go together ? 

Harry (aside). That’s a poser for Miss Kate. 

Kate. Oh, I have to go with mother to the 
dressmaker’s! But I can meet you at noon. 

Harry. I know you will be delighted. 

Florence (coldly). Undoubtedly. 

Kate. Well, I must go! I'll meet you at the 
gate, Harry. I want to tie up my overskirt | 
pattern. Au revoir. [2eit Karte. 

Harry. 1s it au revoir for me, too, Florence ? 

Florence. I1—1—certainly—I hope you will 
eall again. 

Harry (stiffly). Thank you! I shall-certainly 
accept your most cordial invitation. Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Gates! (Bows very formally, and exit.) 
I cannot let him go away angry. 
He has gone! Oh, dear, my 





Florence. 
Harry! Harry! 
heart is broken! 

[ Curtain falls. ] 





Scene Il. , 
Scene.—Curtain rises, discovering HARRY pacing 
up and down. 

Harry. Where can Kate be? We must be 
ready for our parts, and Florence may be here 
at any moment. 

Enter Kate, with a bundle. 

Kate. Well? 

Harry. All serene, arch conspirator. A ten- 
dollar note persuaded the professor to vanish 
much more quickly than his most lively ghost, 
and we have the ficld to ourselves. After Flor- 
ence comes, all other visitors are to be told the 
medium is out of town. 

Kate (opening bundle). 
(passes articles as she names them). 
white wig and beard, your pointed cap— 

Harry. Wait a moment (adjusts wig and cap) 
Now! 

Kate. And your robe (shakes out a long black 
robe, trimmed with grotesque embroidery). 

Harry (putting on robe). And you? 

Kate. As you see (throws off bonnet and shawl. 
She wears a brown silk dress of antiquated pattern, 
prunella shoes, white kerchief pinned over her breast, 
white cap, gray curls, and black lace mittens). I 
need only my spectacles, and here they are 
(puts on spectacles). 

(Knocking outside.) 

Harry. Here comes Florence (pushes Kate’s 
bonnet and shawl under a table). 


Array yourself, then 
Here is your 





| 
| 
a 








Kate. All right (hides behind the curtain over 
Jrame). Can you see me? 

Harry (adjusting curtain). No; keep quiet. 

(Knock at door.) 

Harry. Come in! 


Enter FLorence. 

Harry (in disquised voice, which he must keep up). 
Good-morning ! 

Florence. 1 expected to meet friends here. 

Harry. Ah! You may, perhaps, desire to hold 
intercourse with some departed friend ? 

Florence. I1—no—yes. (Aside.) I must give 
some reason for coming. 

Harry. Allow me in that case to suggest that 
the spirits much prefer to meet their earthly 
friends alone; a crowd is offensive to them. 
Can you name any friend you wish to see? 
(Aside.) Now if she names any body but her 
aunt I’m in a nice mess! 

Florence. No; I—oh, I wish I had not come! 

Harry (aside). Poor little darling, she is half 
frightened to death. (Aloud.) Will you be 
seated ? (Places a chair to face frame.) Perhaps 
some of your friends would manifest themselves. 
H’m! Is there any friend of this lady’s here? 

(Three raps behind curtain.) 

Florence (trembling). Oh, tell them to go away! 

Harry. Will the spirit rap out its name ? 

(A number of raps.) 

Florence. Oh, I must go home! I am afraid! 

Harry. Hannah! Have you a friend called 
Hannah ? 

Florence. Yes. ( Aside.) I will be courageous, 
if it really is Aunt Hannah. 

Harry. Will the spirit manifest herself? 

(Three raps.) » 

Harry (drawing curtain, shows Kare). Do you 
recognize the spirit ? 

Florence. Oh, it is Aunt Hannah! 
speak to me? 

Kate (in disguised voice). Florence |! 

Harry (aside). 1’m afraid she will faint. 

Florence, Aunt Hannah, are—you—happy ? 

Kate. No—because you are not. 

Florence. You know that— 

Kate. I know that my cruel wishes have 
nearly broken your heart. You love— 

Florence ( faintly). Yes. 

Kate. And are beloved ? 

Florence. Yes. 

Kate. But your promise tome keeps you from 
happiness ? 

Florence. Yes. 

Kate. Be happy, then ; I give my cordial con- 
sent to your marriage. 

Florence (rising). Aunt Hannah—I—( faints), 

Harry (catching her). Kate, she has fainted ; 
we have gone too far! 


Will she 
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Kate. Get some water. Take off that dis- 
guise; let her see a face she knows (takes Fior- 
ENCE). 

Harry (tearing off disguise, and getting water). 
Here! 

Kate. Roll up the chair ( places Firorence in 
chair). Now bathe her face; she must not see 
me (bundles up Harry's disguise and exit). 

Harry. Oh, if we have really made her ill! 

(Bathing Fuorence’s face.) 

Florence (faintly). Oh! (opens her eyes) Harry ! 
I—where is—oh, what is it all? 

Harry. You must have fainted, dear. I came 
to meet Kate, and found you insensible. 

Florence (looking round). But the professor ? 

Harry. 1 did not see him. 

Florence. Aunt Hannah? 

Harry. Do not tremble so; you see there is 
no one here but ourselves. 

Florence. But the professor was here, and the 
spirit of my aunt. 

Harry. You are jesting. 

Florence. I speak only the truth. I saw her! 
She spoke to me! 

Harry (bitterly). To remind you, I presume, 
that her tyranny still holds you from happi- 
ness ? 

Florence. No (blushing); she was kind and 
good—she— 

Harry (eagerly). She released you ? 

Florence. Do you, then, care to hear? 

Harry. Hurrah for Professor Jackson! (£m- 
bracing Fiorence.) Then there is still happi- 
ness for us. 

Florence. But, Harry, where can Kate be? 


Enter Kate, as if in haste. 

Kate. Oh, I am so sorry to be late! But 
mamma was so long at the dressmaker’s I could 
not get here one moment sooner. Now we can 
see if Professor Jackson can call up spirits. 

Florence. No, no, another time. I cannot 
bear any more. 

Harry. You are quite right. Who knows if 
she, the ghost I mean, might not change her 
mind ? 

Kate. What ghost? O Flo! did you really 

‘see anything? 

Florence. I will tell you when we get home. 
My carriage is here; will you not drive home 
and dine with me—you—and (hesitating, and 
then extending her hand to Harry) Mr. Hay? 

Harry. Forbidden. You are never to use that 
name again, until— 

Kate. When? 

Harry. lean retaliate by calling Florence 
Mrs. Hay (leads Fiorence to door, and erit). 

Kate. There’s gratitude! They ’ve forgotten 
my existence. They will probably drive home 





without me. Shades of Professor Jackson’s 
Indians, what barbarity |! 


Enter Harry. 

Harry. What are you waiting for? 

Kate. Oh, you have remembered me! I was 
just about to personate Miss Hannah again, in 
order to deliver my opinion of—a horrid man. 

[ Curtain falls. ] 


ee 


SAYING HATEFUL THINGS. 

Wauat a strange disposition is that which 
leads people to say ‘‘hateful’’ things for the 
mere pleasure of saying them! You are never 
safe with such a person. When you have done 
your best to please, and are feeling very kindly 
and pleasantly, out will come some underhand 
stab which you alone can comprehend, a sneer 
which is too well aimed to be misunderstood. 
It may be at your person, your mental feelings, 
your foolish habits of thought, or some little 
secret opinions confessed in a moment of genu- 
ine confidence. It matters not how sacred it 
may be to you, he will have his fling at it ; and, 
since the wish is to make you suffer, he is all 
the happier the nearer he touches your heart. 
Just half a dozen words, only for the pleasure 
of seeing a cheek flush, and an eye lose its 
brightness ; only spoken because he is afraid 
you are too happy or too conceited. Yet they 
are worse than so many blows. How many 
sleepless nights have such mean attacks caused 
tender-hearted mortals! How after them one 
wakes with aching eyes and head, to remember 
that speech before everything—that bright, 
sharp, well-aimed needle of a speech that 
probed the very centre of your soul! 





tin 
>> 


Virtve itself offends, when coupled with for- 
bidding manners. 

No cord ean draw so forcibly, or bind so fast, 
as Love can do with a single thread. 

Wirt every exertion, the best man can do 
only a moderate amount of good, but it seems 
in the power of the most contemptible indi- 
vidual to de incalculable mischief. 

Great severities do often work an effect quite 
contrary to that which was intended; and many 
times those who were bred up in a very severe 
school hate learning ever after for the sake of 
the cruelty that was used to force it upon them. 
So, likewise, an endeavor to bring children to 
piety and goodness by unreasonable strictness 
and rigor, does often beget in them @ lasting 
disgust and prejudice against religion, and 
teacheth them to hate virtue, at the same time 
thet they teach them to know it.— Tillotson. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


FOOTSTOOL (EMBROIDERY). frills, pinked out at the edges, and embroidered 

Tus pretty pouf or cushion for the feet is | with astar. The Maltese cross in the centre is 

made of cloth of two colors, selected to match | velvet, ornamented with braid appliqués of the 

the furniture of the room for which it is in- | same colors as the frills, and these are worked 
tended. It is ornamented with three plaited | with fancy stitches, in bright silks. 





TABLE-COVER (EMBROIDERY). | «ae gray cord. Each corner has an oval me- 
Square of gray linen, braided with pale-gray , dallion, for which the design is given in Fig. 2. 
soutache. The outer edge is scalloped and! The medallion is cut out of white batiste, and 
worked in buttonhole stitch, above which is a the design is worked with fine black silk in 


Fig. 1. 
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overcast and feather stitch. A black-figured 
braid, sewn on with buttonhole stitch, covers 
the sewing on of the medallion. 


-— 
>> 





ROCKING-CHAIR AND CUSHION. 
(See Engravings, page 77.) 

Tue rocking-chair is cane, and the cover for 
the cushion is ornamented in a very effective 
manner with fancy stitches and application. 
The foundation is Java canvas, or crash may 
be used if preferred. Stripes of various mate- 





Fig. 


rials are then tacked upon the foundation, and 
a corner of the first stripe is designedly turned 
back in our illustration to show the manner of 
working. Any desirable combinations of colors 
may be used; in our model the vandyked band 
in the centre is dark-blue gros grain, and those 
at the sides black velvet. Silver-gray and 
pale-blue wools are used for working the hori- 
zontal and perpendicular stitches between the 
stripes ; the fancy stitches are in maize and red 





filoselle. The stripes, in wool of two colors, are 
first worked in long stitches, as explained ; the 
gros grain appliqué is then added, the edges be- 
ing notched, and the silk turned under to form 
points, and these are kept in place with clus- 
ters of long stitches of unequal length put in 
with filoselle, the squares in the centre being 
formed with floss silk braids. At each side of 
the velvet band there is a perpendicular line 
of several strands of purse silk barred across 
with a contrasting color, and the centre of the 
band is ornamented with Russian embroidery. 





SLIPPERS. 

A prety and easy pair of dressing slippers 
can be made thus: cut out the required shape 
in thick white felt, and cover this with Jattice- 
work of any colored wool, each line an inch 
apart, and at each intersection make a leaflet 
with three loops, kept down by a stitch at each 
point. Bind the felt allgound with braid, line 
with flannel, and sew to a cork sole, finishing 
the top with a ruche of ribbon. 
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Fig. 3. 








Detail of Cushion for Rocking-Cnair. 








Rocking-Chair. 





Cushion for Rocking-Chair. 
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PATTERN FOR CLOAK (See Fashion Department). 
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Leceipts. 


Crper CAKE. 

Ingredients. —One cup of butter, Three cups of sugar, 

Five cups of flour, One cup of cream, 

One cup of raisins, One cup of cider, 

One teaspoonful of ground spice, 

One teaspoonful of soda. 
Stir the butter and sugar to a cream in a deep 
bowl; add the eggs beaten till light and thick ; 
gradually stir in the flour, after sifting, the cream 
and spice; flour the raisins, and add to the mix- 
ture; dissolve the soda in a little warm water, and 
stir it into the cider; add this to the batter, and 
stir all well together. Bake in a buttered tin, in a 
qaick oven. 

AprLe JELLY. 

Ingredients.—Three dozen large, juicy, acid apples, 

Loaf sugar in proportion given, 

Six lemons. 
Pare and core the apples, and cover them with 
water in a deep preserving kettle; boil until per- 
fectly soft, and strain through a fine hair sieve or 
coarse flannel bag. To each pint of the juice, allow 
one pound of loaf sugar. Clarify and boil the sugar, 
add the apple juice and the grated peel and juice of 
the lemons; boil all together for twenty minutes, 
carefully skimming while boiling. When cool, pour 
the jelly into glasses and cover in the usual way. 


Tupor CAKE. 


Ingredients.—T wo cups of sugar, 

Half a cup of butter, 

Three cups of flour, 

One cup of milk, Three eggs, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 

One teaspoonful of soda. 
Rub the butter, sugar, and yelks of the eggs to- 
gether; beat the whites to a froth, and add them; 
then the milk, and lastly the flour, into which put 
the cream of tartar; then add the soda, dissolved in 
a tablespoonful of hot water; flavor with lemon. 

Devicious MuFrFins. 

Ingredienis.—One quart of rice flour, 

One quart of wheat flour, 

Two tablespoonfals of brewer’s yeast, 

Three pints of milk, 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Two eggs. 
Melt the butter in a teacupful of the milk over a 
quick fire; stir into the cold milk. Sift together 
the rice and wheat flour, make a hole in the middle 
and pour in the yeast; add the milk and butter 
gradually, stirring from the middle till you have a 
smooth batter; beat the eggs till light, and add to 
the batter; set to rise all night. Bake in buttered 
muffin rings. 
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Scottorprp Oysters. 
Ingredients.—Three dozen large salt oysters, 

One blade of mace, 

One blade of lemon peel, ‘ 

Half a saltspoon of white pepper, 

One thick slice of bread, 

Half a saltspoon of salt, 

A little Cayenne and grated nutmeg, 

Three ounces of butter. 
Beard the oysters, and boil the liquor with the mace 
and lemon peel, carefully taking off the scum. Pour 
the boiling liquor over the oysters, and stand aside 
to cool; rub the bread, which should be one day old, 
in a clean cloth till in fine crums; season with the 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Butter the scollop tins, 
line with bread crums, put the oysters on the crums, 
season with a little pepper, salt, nutmeg, and but- - 
ter; cover with crums. Put a small piece of butter 
on each, and pour over each two dessertspoonfuls of 
the liquor. Bake in a quick oven till delicately 
browned. Serve very hot. 

Breakrast Kipneys, 
Ingredients.—Six mutton kidneys, 

Three ounces of butter, 

Salt and Cayenne pepper to taste, 

Three slices of buttered toast. 
Skin the kidneys, and cut each in two lengthwise; 
broil them over a very bright, clear fire, till well 
done; lay two upon each slice of toast, sprinkling 
each with salt and Cayenne, and putting a small 
lump of butter on each; stand one moment in the 
oven, cover with hot cover, and serve hot. 


Stewep Raspits. 

Ingredients.—One pair of rabbits, Six large onions, 

Half a saltspoonful of salt, 

Half a saltspoonful of white pepper, 

One ounce of butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Cut the rabbits into joints, put into a saucepan with 
sufficient cold water to cover them; cover the sauce- 
pan, and simmer gently for an hour and a half. 
Peel the onions and boil till tender; chop them fine, 
and season with the salt, pepper, butter, and milk ; 
add them to the rabbit when nearly cooked, and boil 
all up once. Take the rabbit out upon a hot dish, 
pour the sauce over, and serve hot. 

Waite Sovp. 

Ingredients.— A knuckle of veal, 

One slice of lean ham, 

One small onion, A blade of mace, 

Saltspoonful of salt, 

A pinch of black pepper, 

One pint of cream, 

Teacupful of vermicelli. 
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Boil the veal over night, to rags, and set it away. 
In the morning skim eff all the fat; put it over the 
fire with the ham, onions, pepper, and salt, and boil 
half an hour; strain, add the cream, and boil up; 
have the vermicelli soaked; add it to the soup and 
boil all fifteen minutes. Serve hot. If cream is 
not convenient, thicken a pint of milk with a tea- 
spoonful of flour, and substitute for the cream. 


Tea Resks. 

Ingredients.—Four ounces of butter, 

Two ounces of sugar, 

Tablespoonful of brewer’s yeast, 

Two pounds of flour, Four eggs, 

One quart of milk. 
Mix the yeast with the sugar and a teacupful of 
warm milk; pour it into the centre of the flour in a 
deep bowl, and let it rise for an hour in a warm 
place. The sponge should then be sufficiently light. 
Mix with it and the rest of the flour the remaining 
milk, the eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole 
well with a wooden spoon; then put into a buttered 
tin, set it to rise for another hour, then bake in a 


moderate oven, and when cold cut the cake into 


thin slices, and dry them in a quick oven, having 
» previously thickly sprinkled them with pounded 
sugar. These rusks will be found a delicious substi- 
tute for toast for an invalid, and are appetizing and 
nourishing. 
OrANGE CUSTARDS. 

Ingredients.—The juice of ten large oranges, 

A teacup full of sifted sugar, 

Yelks of twelve eggs, 

One pint of cream. 
Sweeten the orange-juice with the sugar, and set it 
over the fire; stir constantly till hot, when skim it 
carefully, and set aside to cool. When nearly cold 
add the yelks of eggs, beaten very light, and the 
cream. Put all into a saucepan, and stir over a 
very slow fire until thick. Pour into cups and serve 
cold. If desired, the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, 
with a teacupful of pulverized sugar, may be used ; a 
heaping tablespoonful on the top of each cup of the 
custard. 

Parssir BALLs. 

Ingredients. —Six large parsnips, Two eggs, 

A little flour and salt, Lard to fry. 
Parboil the parsnips and let them get theroughly 
cold; peel and grate them upon a bread grater. 
Beat the eggs till light, and mix thoroughly with 
the grated parsnips, adding sufficient sifted flour to 
bind the mixture together. Flour the hands well 
and make the mixture into balls. Have the lard 
boiling hot in a deep frying pan, sufficient to nearly 
cover the balls. Fry quickly to a good brown on 
both sides. Serve very hot. 


German Puppine. 


Ingredients. —One teacup of sago, 
One quart of boiling water, 
Quarter-pound of sifted sugar, 
One dozen apples. 
Pare, core, and quarter the apples, and put them 
into a deep pudding dish. Pour the boiling water 





over the sago, add the sugar, and stir all well to- 
gether; pour it over the apples, and set in the oven. 
Bake till the apples are perfectly tender. Serve 
cold, with sugar and cream. 


Dutcn Raresir. 
Ingredients.—Half-pound of good cheese, 
One egg, One gill of milk. 
Melt the cheese overaclear fire; beat the egg light, 
and add it with the milk to the cheese. Beat all 
together in a deep bowl until it resembles a custard 
Have a hot pan buttered; pour the mixture into 
this, and bake to a light-brown in a quick oven. 
Tea CAKE. 
Ingredients. —One cup of sour cream, 
Half-cup of sugar, Two eggs, 
Two cups of flour, 
One teaspoonful of soda. 
Bake in shallow pans, and cut in squares. 
SPANISH CREAM. 


Ingredients.—One ounce of gelatine, 

Three pints of milk, Six eggs, 

Eight tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Soak the gelatine in the milk one hour, then let it 
come to a boil; beat the yelks of the eggs with the 
sugar, and stir in; let it simmera few minutes; when 
a little cool, pour over it the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a froth. 

Oyster Soup. 

Ingredients.—Three pints of large fresh oysters, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Small bunch of sweet herbs, 

Saucer of chopped celery, 

A quart of milk, Pepper to your taste. 
Take the liquor of the oysters, strain it, and set it 
on the fire in a porcelain-lined kettle; put in the 
herbs, celery, butter, and pepper when it boils; add 
the milk as soon as it boils again; take out the herhs 
and put in the oysters; when ready to serve, add 
small square bits of toasted bread. This is a deli- 
cious soup. 

Movtpep MIxceMeEat. 
Ingredients.—One pound of lean meat chopped fine, 
One onion chopped fine, 

One tablespoonful of fine bread-crums, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

One saltspoonful of white pepper, 

One teacupful of gravy of meat. 

(This may be obtained by boiling the 

pieces left after eutting the lean for 

mincing, straining and seasoning the 

liquor. ) 
Stir all these ingredients together till well mixed, 
and let them stand half an hour. Rub a deep bowl 
with butter, press the mincemeat well into it, and 
covor it with a plate. Stand the bowl into a pan of 
water, and cook in a moderate oven for an hour. 
Turn it out carefully, and serve with any of the fol- 
lowing sauces hot: For mutton, gravy with a dessert- 
spoonful of red currant jelly stirredsin; for beef, 
gravy flavored with mushrooms or horseradish sauce ; 
for veal or fowl, tomato sauce; for pork, apple sauce, 
fresh onions, or onion sauce. 
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Home Amusements and Juvenile Department. 


As the long winter evenings are reigning and the 
home circle gather round the ruddy fire, the uni- 
versal question arises— 

What shall we do? 

Papa is weary of his papers, mamma of household 
cares, alder children long for variety, and little ones 
have still an hour to pass before bed time. It is to 
answer this want that the department for Home 
Amusements for children, and those who can play 
like children, has been carefully prepared. 

The Parlor Drama will be found to give many 
pleasant evenings in its preparation and rehearsal, 
and for those who have no part in that, the Games, 
Riddles, and other amusements are offered. Even 
those prepared for little children have, more than 
once, been found to afford pleasure to older people. 

With this brief introduction, we offer our first 
month’s fund of Home Amusements. 





~<>>a~ 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. Consonant. 2. Anobleanimal. 3. A valua- 
ble person in housebuilding. 4. A fickle power on 


+ 


* sa * 


* * + 


* 
the earth, and yet governed by worth. 5. Very 
unpleasant, if too much of it atatime. 6. An an- 
cient name. 7. A consonant. 


STEP-LADDER PUZZLE. 


' + FF & 
a + 
+ &F F & 
* * 
+ FF &F F 
a * 
+ + + 


Tue uprights are the external appearances of a 
gentle and lovely character; although they may 
sometimes be assumed for evil purposes. 

VoL, xcvi.—6 





The upper round does not require furs. 

The next relates to a time of day. 

The next is reached by water. 

The last a brilliant adornment to a lady’s dress. | 


BURIED NAMES. 

Tuts isa new and very popular game. It consists« 
in making a sentence which shall contain the name 
of some city, author, character, or country. The 
letters which compose the word to be guessed must 
follow each other consecutively, and the sentence 
must always be spoken, not written. 

ExamPLE.—The italicized letters form the word 
to be guessed in the sentence. 

An author.—’ Tis pleasant to live in a rustic’s cot, to 
turn aside from the noisy world. 

Shaksperian characters.—Those who are shy, lock 
their hearts from the world’s gaze. Those paintings 
came from Rome on the last European steamer. If 
you do not eat ham, let me pass you the chops. 

It will be easily seen that some little ingenuity is 
required to form the sentences, but the work of 
guessing often gives rise to merry discussion and 
much amusement. 

We add a few to tax our readers’ ingenuity, and if 
they fail in guessing, the answers will be given next 
month. 

A great general.—The poor child crying, ran to be 
consoled. 

A great author.—I cannot get the top open. 

A great city.—Our supper dishes will make a great 
washing to night. 

We will from time to time give other buried names 
for our readers to discover. 

ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 3, 13, 1, is a quadruped, much valued by man. 
My 9, 4, 6, 15, is often opened by my 15, 4, 10. 
My 11, 2, 12, is a sound of distress. 
My 5, 8, 7, 4, is a famous college. 
My 6, 14, 7, 4, is a portion of your shoe. 
My whole is a popular magazine. 

CHARADE. 

THE way-worn traveller on the wintry night, 

Seeing my frst glowing in ruddy light, 

Seeks comfort there, ard seldom has the heart 

To test the virtues of my second part; 

But when the summer’s day sinks into night 

My whole will cheer him with its wayward light. 


RIDDLE. 


A worp of one syllable, simple to spell, 
*Tis backward and forward the same ; 

Tis expressive of sentiment, silent and true, am 
And to beauty lays ever a claim. ; 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1, Way should a miller wear a white hat ? 
2. What storm is worse than raining pitchforks ? 
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. Why is a sleeping-car alwuys to be avoided ? 
Why is sunrise always in gloom ? 

. What is the greediest college in the world ? 

. What were the first sweetmeats ever heard of ? 


oo m Co | 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My initial and final letters form a title dear to 
our hearts. Cross words. 1. A very important 
duty of life. 2. A celebrated caricaturist. 3. A 
country in Asia, 4. What we all like to give and 
toreceive. 5. Afemale name. 6. One must pay 
proper attention to it, without making it the end of 
life. 


_—- —-— <> - = 


GAMES. 


CROSS QUESTIONS AND CROOKED 
ANSWERS. 


A pack of small blank cards, or some strips of 
writing paper, must be provided, and each player 
provided with two, Upon one of these must be 
written a question, upon the other the answer. If 
the little folks are not rapid writers, papa and 
mamma must be coaxed to write dowa what is whis- 
pered to them. Put the questions in one heap, the 
answers in onother, shuffle them well, and place 
them on the table. Then let each player take again 
& question and an answer and read them in turn. 

Exampie.—Laura writes :— 

Ques. What color is the prettiest ? 

Ans. Blue. 

Matilda writes :-— 

(Ques. Are you fond of dancing ? 

Ans. In moderation. 

Charles writes :— 

Ques, What study is least tiresome ? 

Ans. Geography. 

Willie writes :— 

Ques. What is the jolliest fun? 

Ans, Skating. 

But, after shuffling, Laura reads :— 

Ques. Are you fond of dancing ? 

Ans. Geography. 

Matilda reads :— 

Ques. What color is the prettiest ? 

Ans. In moderation. 

Charles reads :— 

Ques. What study is the least tiresome ? 

Ans. Skating. 

Willie reads :— 

Ques. What is the jolliest fun ? 

Ans. Blue. 


CITY CRIES. 


Eacu player assumes a trade, and must endeavor 
to imitate as closely as possible the cry that might 
belong to it. Each one, on hearing the trade he or 
she has selected, must give the ery, and refer to 
another trade, who follows in the same way. 

Exampie.—The trades chosen are milliner, fruit 
peddler, tinker, rag man, woodman, fish seller, and 
umbrella man. 





Leader. I wish the fruit peddler would pass— 

Fruit Peddler. Ripe cherries! ripe cherries! ten 
cents a pound. I must sell my cherries to get my 
wife a new bonnet at the milliner’s. 

Milliner. Lovely winter bonnets, in the latest 
fashion! Dear me, what a pile of rubbish I have 
for the rag man! 

Ragman. Kags! rags! Any old rags to sell? 
Halloo! here comes a fish peddler. 

Fish Peddler. Shad! Any fresh shad? Oh, it is 
going to rain, and I have not called at the umbrella 
man’s for my umbrella! 

Umbrella Man. Umbrellas to mend! Any um- 
brellas to mend? I must not forget to send a wood- 
man to the house. 

Woodman. Kindling wood! Three barrels for a 
dollar! Here is your dry, light kindling wood! My 
wife’s wash-boiler is broken. I wish I could see a 
tinker. 

Tinker. Tin ware to mend! Wash-boilers to 
mend! Any tin ware to mend? ete. 


THE MANDARINS. 


Tae leader of the game says to her right-hand 
neighbor, ‘‘My ship has come home from China.”’ 
The other asks, ‘‘ What has it brought ?’’ The first 
one replies, ‘‘ A fan ;’’ and with her right hand makes 
gestures as though fanning herself. All the other 
players do the same. The second player then says 
to the third, ‘‘ My ship has come home from China ;”’ 
and in answer to the question ‘“What has it brought ?”’ 
replies ‘‘ Two fans,’’ fanning herself with both hands, 
her gestures being imitated by ali her companions. 
The third player, on announcing the possession of 
‘*three fans,’’ has to keep moving the right foot, 
without ceasing the motion of her two hands; the 
others, of course, doing the same. At ‘“‘ four fans,’’ 
both feet and both hands must be kept moving. At 
‘‘five fans,”’ both feet, both hands, and the right 
eyolid. At ‘‘six fans,’’ both hands, both feet, and 
both eyes. At ‘‘seven fans,’’ both hands, both feet, 
both eyes, and the mouth. And at ‘eight fans,” 
both hands, both feet, both eyes, the mouth, and the 
head. These moyements; executed all at once by 
the whole of the players, will give them a most lu- 
dicrous resemblance toa party of Chinese mandarins. 


ROBIN’S ALIVE. 


Tuts is quite a childish game. A match, or twist 
of paper, is lighted, and passed from hand to hand, 
each person endeavoring to prevent its becoming ex- 
tinguished whilst they repeat :— 

** Robin’s alive, and alive he shall be, 
If he dies in my hand 

My mouth shall be bridled, my back shall be saddled ; 
I ‘ll be sent as a slave to Barbary !”’ 


The person in whose hand the match goes out pays 
a forfeit; consequently the one holding it, although 
in no hurry to transfer it to her neighbor whilst the 


| flame is bright and steady, gabbles over the prescribed 


verse in all haste, when its flickering warns her of 
the danger she runs of incurring the penalty of a 
forfeit. . 
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Hiterary pitiers. | 


From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Phila. .— 

BESSIE’S SIX LOVERS. This is a charming | 
story of the country experiences of ‘* Bessie” and 
six ‘“‘boys,” who are mutually disappointed, each 
having hoped to have exelusive possession of ‘‘ Uncle 
Stephen’s’’ farm and hospitalities. It is sprightly 
and welftold, with a vein of pathos in the sad end- 
ing of a rowing party, where one of the ‘‘six lovers’’ 
is drowned. The volume is in the square binding 
now so much in use, and is well wortk the attention 
of novel readers. 

COLLY CIBBER’S LIFE OF EDWIN FOR- 
REST. A handsomely bound volume, written by a 
personal friend of the great tragedian. 

THE COQUETTE, a xovel, by the author of ‘‘ Mis- 
errimus.”’ 

THAT GIRL OF MINE, by the author of ‘‘ That 
Lover of Mine,”’ is one of the square-bound novel- 
ettes of the day. It is a story of Washington life, 
told in a vivacious style. 


From Henny C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDTI- 
CAL SCIENCES. October, 1877. Edited by Isaac 
Hays, M.D. Assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. 

From J. B. Lipprxcott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIL, FAIR, FAIR, WITH GOLDEN HAIR; 
or, Kileorran, by the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, 
is a novel which is far more readable than would be 
supposed from its title. The little heroine is a most 
natural and lovely character, and the story is well 
told, and holds the reader's interest throughout. 

WHAT A BOY, by Julia A. Willis, is a book 
that we would put in the hands of every mother in | 
the country. Under the guise of fiction, and fiction | 
written in easy, sprightly style, we have the essence | 
of dozens of sermons an‘ moral lectures on the train- 
ing of boys. The hero is such a perfectly natural 
boy, that all the mothers will recognize at once the 
varied and manifold naughtinesses and attractions | 
of their own ‘‘ troublesome comforts,’’ and the man | 
that develops is as interesting in his married life | 
and experiences. We most heartily commend the | 
book to all readers. 





From G. W. Carterton & Co., New York, through | 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia — | 

HE AND I; or, Was it He? by the author of | 
‘“‘Annals of a Baby.’’ ‘It is difficult to believe that | 
the same pen that produced so quietly domestic a 
story as the ‘Annals of a Baby,” should take flight 
into such highly imaginative writing as the litt!e 
book before us contains. To introduce into New | 
York modern society the veritable Wandering Jew | 
is a daring attempt, and the genius of the writer is | 
ably displayed in the fact that, even with so well- 
worn a character, she holds the reader’s attention 
and interest, and gives an air of reality to her story 


that is very absorbing. There is a decided origin- 
ality in the working out of the redemption of the 
man so long accursed, and we believe it is the first 
time Salathiel has ever been quietly put to rest. 

From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :-— 

DOLLY, by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, au- 
thor of “‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’’ A thoroughly 
good novel, interesting in plot, full of sprightly dia- 
logue, with a most charming heroine. It is pure 
and healthy in tone, and a book that is sure to please 
all readers. 


From Henry Hott & Co., New York, through 


| Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 


PAULINE, @ novel, by L. B. Walford, can lay 
claim to much originality in style and incident. 
One love story reaches the usual happy climax of a 
wedding, while the other, after many fluctuations, 


| ends unexpectedly in a decidedly original denoue- 
| ment. 


From James A. Moore, Philadelphia :— 

TENDER AND TRUE. A most excellent and 
entertaining story for girls, by Harriet B. MsKeever. 

GOLD AND GUILT; or, The Mystery of Nor- 
wood, a novel, by the author of ‘Judge Not.” A 
well written and interesting novel. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through 
J. B, Lirprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE TOWER OF PERCEMONT, by George 
Sand. A pretty story of French life. 

From Dopp, Mean, & Co., New York, through 
Craxton, Remsen, & Harrevrineer, Phila. :— 

LAPSED, BUT NOT LOST, by the author of 
‘*The Schénberg-Cotta Family.’’ A novel, but 
containing such exquisite pictures of Christian mar- 
tyrdom that it can never be considered merely a 
story. The author is too well known, too much ad- 
mired to require any introduction, and the highest 
praise we can give her book is to say that it is fully’ 


| equal to her other works. The scene is laid in Car- 
| thage in the early days of Christianity, and the 


trials of the martyrs are ably portrayed. 

THE HARMONY OF THE REFORMED CON. 
FESSIONS, AS RELATED TO THE PRESENT 
STATE OF EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY. An 
Essay delivered before the General Presbyterian 
Council at Edinburgh, July 4th, 1877, by Philip 


| Schaff, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union 
| Theological Seminary, New York. 


From Ronert Cuarke & Co., Cincinnati :— 

CHINA PAINTING, @ Practical Manual for the 
Use of Amateurs in the Decoration of Hard Porce- 
lain, by M. Louise McLaughlin. 

From Hexry T. Winti1ams, New York :— 

FRET SAWING, for Pleasure and Profit. Price 
50 cents. This little volume before us contains 
complete directions for the use of the Fret saw, in 
producing the exquisitely beautiful specimens of 
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wood-work now so much in fashion, and, with the 
clearly - written, intelljgible instructions, a very 
large number of beautiful designs for frames, crosses, 
wall-pockets, brackets, clock cases, and, indeed, every 
variety of article for use and ornament to which the 
work can be applied. 

From Tus Axerican Tract Society, New 
York, through Taz American Tract Society, 
Philadelphia :— 

DAILY LIGHT ON THE DAILY PATH. A 
Devotional Text-Book for every day in the year, in 
the very words of Scripture. Price 60 cents. Post- 
age 4 cents. 

OUR LITTLE ONES IN PARADISE, compiled 
by Rev. Samuel Cutler. A choice selection of com- 
forting extracts in prose and poetry, for those whose 
‘*little ones’? have been early called home. Price 
60 cents. Postage 3 cents. 


Our Arm-E hair. 
Janvany, 1878. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Wira this number commences the ninety-sixth 
volume of the Lapy’s Book. For forty-seven years 
it has been continuously published under one man- 
agement, and, at last, compelled by the weight of 
advancing years to seek a well-earned rest, the for- 
mer proprietor has resigned the management into 
other hands. It will be the attempt, as well as the 
pride, of those now assuming its direction, to main- 
tain the high moral tone which has always been pre- 
served in these pages, and, in every department, to 
introduce new and varied improvements. 

The highest talent will be employed, both in de- 
lineating and reproducing our illustrations, and we 
refer to those in the present number as samples never 
equalled by current periodicals. It will also be en- 
deavored to maintain the Fashion and Work Depart- 
ments at the standard they have always held—the 
best in this country—and the sources from which in- 
formation has been procured will be greatly enlarged. 
To afford additional facilities in this line, a diagram 
pattern will be furnished gratuitously with every 
alternate number. 

The literary portion of the Magazine will be care- 
fully supervised, and no attempts spared to render it 
both instructive and amusing. The Architectural 
Department has been inereased in its utility ; and it 
is hoped that the new Home and Juvenile Depart- 
ment will prove not uninteresting. The music comes 
from a well-known and leading honse in advance of 
publication elsewhere. §o, too, the general appear- 
ance of the Book has been much improved by its new 
typographical dress, and it is submitted to the public 
with the confident belief that in no other form ean 
the same amount of instruction and amusement be 
obtained for even a much greater expenditure. 

Tar Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox Pustiisuine 
Company (Limited). 








Our steel plate for this month, the first of the 
Waverly Novel series, illustrates a well-known scene 
from Ivanhoe, and is in Darley’s happiest style. 
The contrast of faces in the returned crusader and 
the jolly monk, the rough surroundings, the inspired 
air of the minstrel, and critical expression of the 
listener, are inimitable. 

Bret Harte, author of the ‘‘Heathen Chinee,”’ 
contributes an article that, through all its humor, 
conveys a moral to all mothers, pointing out, as it 
does, under the mask of laughter, the pernicious ef- 
fect of much of the so-called ‘‘ boys’”’ literature. It 
shows plainly the danger of inculcating the impres- 
sion that there is anything heroic in the disregard 
of law and order.. But, with all its undercurrent of 
warning, the intense humor and the keen satire are 
unsurpassed. 

The caricatures of A. B. Frost are offered as a 
lesson to all rash youths who want to take their fair 
friends on sledding parties, and tell their own pa- 
thetic story. 

Our juvenile department offers entertainment for 
old and young, and we are sure that the children 
will be delighted with the pretty fairy story. 

The fashions offered in this number have never 
been surpassed in the Lapy’s Book, and we are 
sure that our readers will be delighted with the dia- 
gram pattern and novelties in fancy work. 





Persons ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give both the o/d and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the Ist 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 

For taking rust and spots from knives and tinware, 
stains from marble, grease from floors, and for scour- 
ing hard surfaces, The Kitchen Crystal Soap, manu- 
factured by B. Brooke, 431 North Third Stree, 
Philadelphia, is unrivalled, 

Bartow’s Inpieo Buus, advertised by Mr. D. S. 
Wiltberger, in another column, has long been a 
universal favorite with housekeepers. It has the 
rare advantage of being sold in fair measure, the 


| boxes containing double the quantity usually given 


| for the same price, and its quality is superb. 





Tae American Sewing Machine, sold at 1318 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is one we can recom- 
mend, having all the requiroments of a first-rate 
machine, light running, with aself-threading shuttle. 
It makes an even, elastic seam, and is adapted to 
every variety of family sewing. 





A MAN may be supposed to save money, end lay 
it by for sickness or other purposes; but he cannot 
do this unless his wife lets him orhelps him. A pru- 
dent, frugal, thrifty woman is a crown of glory to 
her husband. She helps him in all his good resolu- 
tions; she may, by quict and gentle encouragement, 
bring out his better qualities; and by her example 
she may implant in him noble principles, which are 
the seed of the highest practical virtues. 
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HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


In rural districts it is often difficult to find skilful 
workmen who can ‘‘come at your beck and call,’’ 
even if one were able to give them carte blanche for 
their work after they did obey the summons; and in 
cities, where upholsterers, painters, paper-hangers, 
eabinet-makers, and carpenters are ‘‘ thick as black- 
berries,’ there are but few persons who would not 
be appalled at the equivalent which such workmen 
would require for their services in beautifying your 
homes. Consequently many are obliged to rely 
upon their own ingenuity and taste in furnishing 
and fitting up their domiciles; and, as one can dis- 
play as much originality and character in such work 
as they can in designing their own costumes, or in 
writing poems and novels, the results generally are 
satisfactory, and the effects produced often more 
pleasing to the eye than those which are brought 
about by so-called ‘‘professionals,’? who cling to 
stereotyped forms and rules. I propose to give the 
result of some simple and inexpensive experiments 
—in house-furnishing and decoration—in the form 
of a few suggestions, which can be elaborated and 
improved upon quite extensively. 

The subject of floors seems to be a suitable point 
to commence with. Hav’n’t you often wondered 
‘what under the sun possesses’ some people when 
they buy such hideous carpets? I have seen such 
atrocious combinations, as to color and design, in 
carpets, from the most costly to the cheapest. also, 
that I have really been surprised that the owners 
thereof did not suffer from some disease of the eyes, 
caused by having such abominations constantly be- 
fore them. Within comparatively few years, car- 
pets of ‘‘light grovnd’’ have been in vogue; and, 
though our grandmothers at first insisted that it was 
preposterous to affirm that they would wear well, it 





has been proved, to the amazement of those rela- | 
J 
parquetry floors are too costly, you can stain your 


tives, that they do lest better than the dull and 
dingy floor coverings which they chose, ‘‘ because 
they wouldn’t show dust,’’ and on which every speck 
stood out in such bold relief that frequent sweepings 
(and consequent. wear) soon told upon the fabric. 
Geometric and ‘‘set patterns’ soon become weari- 


some to the eye, and large figures of any kind should | 


be avoided, as they cause even a spacious apartment 
to appear cramped. No matter what treasures of 
art, or what ‘‘ marvels’’ of furniture, you may pos- 
sess, if your floor covering has large figures in vivid 
color and ‘‘ pronounced”’ design, it will be everdast- 
ingly quarrelling with the contents of the room, and 


setting the most peaceable looking articles at odds | 


with each other. The light carpets of the present 
fashion, if they have not too many colors in them, 
and are not so pale as to look ‘‘ washed out’’ and 
faded, as many do, give a room a cheerful appear- 
ance ; and those in which several shades of one neu- 
tral tint alone are used, are excellent in effect with 
almost any kind of furniture. For instance, I have 
seen Brussels or velvet carpets in which the design 
represented leaves, vines, and a few flowers, all in 
four or five shades of chocolate, blending into white 
in the lightest parts; and, though the ‘‘ pattern” 


was repeated again and again, the leaves and vines 
were so skilfully and artistically interlaced that 
there was no stiffness, and the whole became a pleas- 
ing study, and gave a most restful sense to the eye. 

With such a carpet as this, or one in shaded grays 
and light fawn tints, in which a design of serolls and 
arabesques is woven in and out without making any 
set figure, you have something which you will never 


| tire of, and which your furniture—let it be red, 


blue, apple-green, purple, or anything but yellow— 
will always harmonize with. Though borders are 
not by any means requisite, yet such carpets as these 
neutral tinted ones seem to require such a finish, and 
should be of a contrasting color, corresponding in hue 
with the furniture covering. 

One of the handsomest carpets (after the ‘‘neu- 
tral’’ ones, for which I have a preference) which I 
have ever seen, had a ground work of light sage 
green, on which Begonia leaves and grasses were 
scattered. The rich, dark color of the leaves, with 
their red-brown edges (some turned so as to show a 


| rich maroon on the under side), was very effective ; 


and, with the myrtle-green and the browns of the 
feathery grasses, the whole effect was admirable. 
On such a carpet, furniture of royal purple or garnet 
is really superb. The European custom of having 
painted or inlaid wood floors, on which rich Eastern 
rugs are spread, instead of carpet, is becoming more 
prevalent in this country. 

The heaviest pieces of furniture are naturally 
placed against the walls of a room, and it is not at 
all necessary to have your carpet extend under 
them. The floor covering is only needed in the 
middle, and here youy ~ugs are elegant and comfort- 
able; and, besides being more convenient, are more 
conducive to good health, as they can be taken up 
and shaken so much more frequently. If you cannot 
afford Turkish, Persian, or Arabian rugs, you can 
make quite handsome substitutes for them; and, if 


floors in imitation of fine woods, and thereby produce 
quite an elegant and stylish appearance. 

If you have the good fortune to reside in an old- 
fashioned house, you will find that the floors are well 
laid, the boards nicely planed and fitted, and the 
wood well seasoned; while in many modern dwell- 
ings—which, like the ‘‘ Razor Vendor’s’’ wares, 
seem made to sell—you might suppose that a child 
had been experimenting with a carpenter's tools on 
the planks, so rough and uneven is their appearance. 
A stain for floors in imitation of walnut is made of 
burnt sienna and burnt umber, in about equal por- 
tions, mixed with turpentine and a very little lin- 


| seed oil; and, to imitate oak, a stain composed of 





raw sienna and French ochre, about one-third part 
of the latter, and mixed in the same way. 

After the floor has been well washed and dried, 
and you have prepared the two stains, take a clean 
flat varnish brush, about two inches in width, and 
apply the walnut color on the first board against the 
wall. Care should be taken to spread the coloring 
matter smoothly, not allowing any of it to drop or 
run over on to the next board. Having thus var- 
nished this one the whole length, then, with a differ- 
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ent brush, apply the oak stain to the next board, 
the walnut to the next, and so on, using the two 
colors in alternation, and you will find the whole, 


when finished, very pretty, and that the expense | 


has been very trifling. On such a floor your home- 
made mats and regs, which I will describe in my 
next, will look very well, and the whole (painting 
and rugs) will wear as well and cost less than a third 
of the price of a carpet. It will be well to experi- 


ment with your colors on a piece of pine board before 


commeneing on the floor, in order to see that you get 
the right shades, and have mixed the stains propefly. 
As to the quantity necessary, you will have to judge 
by the size of the room. 

All the colors for staining floors in the manner 
described in above article can be procured, put up in 
air-tight shipping cans, at Simes’s drug store and 


paint manufactory, 1102 Market Street, from which | 


establishment they are shipped to all parts of the 
world. 
needed can also be had at small cost from the same 
establishment. 





We give in this number an illustration of fine 
interior decoration by Mr. Walraven; the sideboard 
is in the English style, and it reaches nearly to the 
cornice of the dining-room—is of massive proportions. 


The material is of Indiana walnut, elaborately | 
carved; the drawers and panels with leaves and | 


conventionalized flowers. The doors on the lower 
part of each wing are decorated with a foliated de- 
sign in relief. There is a iarge mirror in the cen- 
tre, portioned off into oblongs on the borders. So 
far from this handsome piece being merely orna- 
mental, it affords unusual accommodation, having 
six drawers and lockers, which are themselves richly 


carved; besides five ecnvenient and roomy shelves— | 


the gallery affording ample room for the display of 
brie a brace, the collection of which is so popular at 
the present time. The centre is furnished with a 
division especially adapted for fruits, with an open- 
work door, allowing a free circulation of air. 





Prerry axnp Useru..—Ladies should thank 
Messrs. Dennison & Co. for getting up such a unique 
and handy little convenience for them as the ‘‘ Jew- 
elry Cleaning Casket,’’ which they advertise to send, 
post-paid, for $1. See advertisement. 





A most useful and amusing Christmas present to 
, an intelligent boy is the Soldering Iron Box, adver- 
tised by J. W. Baker, 821 North Second St., Phila- 


delphia. It costs, as will be seen by reference to | 


the advertisement, only a dollar; and how it can be 
sold and mailed to the purchaser for the money is a 
marvel. We have seen it, and can endorse it. 


Tr is remarkable that every day of the week is by 
different nations devoted to the public celebration of 
religious services. Sunday by the Christians, Mon- 
day by the Greeks, Tuesday by the Persians, Wed- 
nesday by the Assyrians, Thursday by the Egyptians, 
Friday by the Turks, Saturday by the Jews. 


The proper brushes and other materials | 


A SELECTION of new and popular music, published 
by Wm. H. Boner & Co., agents, 1102 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia :-— 

Vocal.—The Flower in the Lane, song and chorus, 
by W. 8. Irwin, price 40 cents. Let my Name be 

Kindly Spoken, song and chorus, by H. P. Danks, 
| price 30 cents. The Old School House Down by the 
Mill, song and chorus, by H. P. Danks, price 30 
| cents. ‘Sweet Spices,” a collection of Sunday 
School Music, including several anthems and carols, 
suitable for Christmas, by J. C. Beekel, price 15 
cents. 

Instrumental.—Ne Pius Ultra March, dedicated 
to “*C”’ Company, First Regiment N. G. of Pa., by 
Frank Green, price 30 cents. Butterfly Polka, by 
Eastburn, price 30 cents. Rondo in G, an easy study, 
| by H. BE. Gardener, price 30 cents. Le Plaisir de la 
Jeunesse, Galop de Concert, by James M. Dickinson, 
| price 75 cents. The ‘‘Music Reader,” by Dr. L. 
Meignen and W. W. Keys, price $1.00. A book of 
| instruction in ‘t Vocal Musie¢,’? recommended and 

used by the leading teachers of Philadelphia. 
Any of the above named publications mailed, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by addressing the pub- 
| lishers. 











Skirt Trarys are of great importance in the 
world of dress. Several trains is the mode for one 
| toilet, that is, a costume designed for evening wear 
| hasa train aboveatrain. At first this style has the 
| appearance of overskirts, but upon examination the 
most careless observer will perceive that they are 
only double trains. This mode of skirt is intended 
exclusively for full-dress wear. A graceful sweep to 
| the skirt is imparted, and the artistic disposal of the 
| draperies are fully appreciated. The hoopskirt worn 
with the double train is adjusted to suit the occasion, 
| hence the new forms of hoopskirts now exhibited. 
All clasps and tied-back drapery are done away with. 
The hoopskirt does it all, giving the required grace- 
ful flow to the skirt, and a statue-like effect to the 
toilet. ’The move in the direction of hoopskirt im- 
provement is one that will be received with joy by 
every society lady, since every fashion of crinoline 
for the last two years has been just so many annoy- 
ances to the deau monde dressers. 





Norarne, perhaps, in the household requires more 
careful buying than furniture and bedding, and 
even the shrewdest purchaser must depend to some 
extent upon the word of the dealer. We take great 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Amos Hilborn & Co., 21 and 23 
North Tenth Street, whose thriving business has 
been built up by honest dealing. Their present 
| stock is one of the largest in Philadelphia, and their 
prices are low. 





Exertion and enjoyment are the two appointed 
conditions of mortal existence. Either, without the 
other, is dead, and alone. All work and no play is 
| mere misery. All play and no work is also misera- 
| ble, with. the great aggravation of being contempti- 


ble besides. 











OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


















































































































































Desien of Cottage House overlooking the Dela- 
ware River in Delaware; built of wood, with a slate 
roof, and painted with rich colors; the shingles un- 
der the cornice and in dormers painted a deep Indian 
red. There are ten rooms and bath-room, a force 


pump, furnace, and all the little conveniences of 
modern life. The cost was about $5000. 
THEOPHILUS P. CHANDLER, Jt., Architect, 
226 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Beain THE New YEAR wits A New CarpPet.— 
If you wish to tread the flowery paths of good for- 
tune, get one of those superb carpets of 8. C. Foulk, 
No. 19 South Second Street. Foulk has the best 
taste in selecting his goods of any man in the trade, 


are afforded the opportunity of purchasing so cheap. 
There 's no discount on Foulk’s carpets, neither is 
there any on Foulk himself. Do not omit calling 
upon him, 





** How shall we heat the house ?’’ is a conundrum 
not always easy to answer. A solution to it may, 
however, be found by reading J. Spear & Co.’s ad- 


vertisement of the Golden Sun Fireplace Heater, on | 


the third page of the cover. 





BratnerD, Armstrone & Co.’s silk is so popular 
because it is made from a vhoice raw stock that runs 
smooth and even, and enough silk is used to make 
each thread heavy, strong, and full length. 





Mp.tLe. Dopv, directress of the telegraph at En- 
ghien, and who occupied a similar post at Pithiviers 
(Loiret), in 1870, has received the military medal 
for an act of courage during the invasion. The 
Prussians having arrived in the place, and seized on 
her office, she carried her apparatus into her private 
room on the first floor. As the wire passed through 
this apartment, she attached to it another wire, and 
being thus able to read the message received by the 
enemy, she saved a French corps from destruction by 
giving a timely warning to the French authorities. 





MAKE your own mattress with Friny’s Patent 
Self-Fastening and Adjustable Bed Springs. Price 
$1 per dozen; three to five dozen make aset. Ad- 
dress John Flinn, 248 South Second Street, Phila. 

A writer has compared worldly friendship to our 
shadow; and a better comparison was never made, 
for while we walk in sunshine it sticks close to us, 
but the moment we enter the shade it deserts us. 

Hvussety’s Prerarep Wueat, made by 0. 8. 
Hubbell, 1410 Chestnut Street, is a most admirable 
food for infants, and very beneficial to those in bad 
hea'th. 

Tue best ostrich feathers come from Aleppo, from 
the Syrian Desert. These are the most perfect in 
plumage, breadth, grace, und color, but they are 
very rare. The next in quality are from Barbary, 
in Tripoli, and then in the order named, from St. 
Louis, Senegal, Egypt, and Mogador. The Egyp- 
tians, however, do not bleach to the best white. 
Then follow the Cape feathers, which are as perfect 
in respect of color as those from Aleppo, but very 
inferior in quality. The least valuable are the 
Yamani, from Arabia, ‘‘commonly but erroneously 
designated ‘Senegal.’*? These are the most infe- 
rior in plumage, at the same time they are thin and 


poor. 


Ir 1s Muca Berrer to take proper care of a Cough 
or Cold from its incipiency, by using promptly Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, than to run any risk of devel- 
oping a fatal Pulmonary Affection. This well-known 


| curative is equally effective in the primary stages of 








i : | Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchitis. 
and it is owing to his acute discrimination that we | - 





: Fashions. ery 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etce., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinet directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest 
in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 
actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that way occur in remitting. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of purple silk and velvet. 
The underskirt, of silk, is trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle and puff; the polonaise is of velvet, trimmed 
with silver fox fur and ribbon bows; silk sleeves. 
Bonnet of velvet, trimmed with feathers; flowers 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of green bourrette, trimmed 
with knife plaitings of silk; overdress with fringe. 
Paletét of heavy cloth, trimmed with fringe, buttons, 
and pipings of satin. Felt bonnet, trimmed with 
satin ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of seal brown silk and em- 
bossed velvet. The underskirt is of the silk, the 
polonaise of the velvet, with back and sleeves of 
silk; it is trimmed with ribbon bows and fringe. 
Velvet bonnet, trimmed with satin, flowers, and 
feather. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink and crimson silk. 
The skirt is trimmed with alternate knife plaitings 
and ruffles; the overskirt is trimmed to correspond ; 
cuirass basque, low in the neck; the basque and 
loops on the dress are of the crimson silk. Hair ar- 
ranged in puffs, with pink flowers between them. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of elephant-colored silk. 
The underskirt is trimmed with one ruffle; the polo- 
naise has plaits across the front: long back, draped 
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FASHIONS. 


at one side. In the centre of back, below the waist, 
is a large box plait; it is trimmed with fringe. 
Open sleeves, trimmed with rufiles. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of three years, made 
of blue Cashmere, and trimmed with white em- 
broidery. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Costume for girl of ten years. Paletét of 
navy-blue cloth entirely covering the skirt of dress ; 
it is cut to fit the figure closely, with kilt plaiting of 
silk at the sides, and pockets; double box plait in 
the back, laced across with cord and tassels. Gray 
felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet and satin. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of myrtle- 
green striped bourrette in the Princess shape. The 
skirt is cut in square turrets around the bottom, 
with a knife plaiting of plain green silk coming be- 
low the turrets. The skirt is buttoned up the back, 
trimmed with bands and revers of silk. Green plush 
and satin bonnet, trimmed with feather and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady of slate-colored 
Cushmere, made in the Princess form; the lower 
part of skirt trimmed with a plaiting, headed with 
a band of embroidery; the upper part is trimmed 
to simulate a polonaise by bands of embroidery. 
Slate-colored felt bonnet, trimmed with satin ribbon 
and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Little girl’s dress. Paletét of pale gray 
drap d’été, trimmed with an embroidered galloon or 
braiding in a darker shade. It falls long and square 
in front, and is ornamented with a plaited fan-shaped 
pocket. The back hangs in flat plaits over the kilted 
skirt of gray Cashmere. At the neck is a sailor col- 
lar, finished with a ribbon bow. Felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and feather. 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7.—Masquerade costumes for ladies 
and children. 

Fig. 5.—Harlequin (Columbine) costume for young 
girls. The costume consists of a short skirt, made of 
diamonds of silk or ribbon, of pale rose and cream 
color, joined together. The vest is of white satin or 
piqué. A shawl of black grenadine is fitted to the 
lower edge of the waist and knotted; a tie of the 
same material surrounds the neck. Gray felt hat, 
with a plume; black gaiters. 

Fig. 6.—Farmer’s costume for a boy. Pants and 
suspenders made of bright blue Cashmere, trimmed 
with narrow stripes of black velvet. A white shirt 
of cambric tucked, the sleeves puffed. A shawl of 
some wool or silk fabric goes around the waist. Black 
velvet cap. 

Fig. 7.—A Tyrolean dress for lady of the middle 
age, not adapted for dancing. The underskirt is of 
white satin, edged with gold embroidery. The dress 
is of crimson velvet, cut square in the neck, long 
loose hanging sleéves, the whole bordered with er- 
mine; a silk girdle around the waist, which loops 
the skirt at right side, and from which a small velvet 
bag, trimmed with gilt tassels and braid, depends at 
left side. The ‘‘ Thurm-haube”’ is of crimson vel- 
vet, trimmed with gold embroidery and a white veil ; 
pearl beads, locket, and ear-rings. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13.—Children’s costumes. 
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Fig. 8.—Costume for girl of six years. Dress and 
palet6t made of gray Cashmere, the front of the skirt 
in kilt plaits, the back and peleté trimmed with 
bands embroidered in gay colors. Gray felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and long feather. 

Fig. 9.—Overcoat for boy of three years, made of 
navy-blue cloth, bound with silk braid and buttons. 
Felt hat. 

Fig. 10.—Suit for girl of eight years. Dress made 
of garnet-colored Cashmere; the padeét of velvet of 
the same shade, trimmed with pieces of the velvet 
bound with silk, and fastened in the back with cord 
and tassels. Garnet velvet hat, trimmed with feather 
and satin. 

Fig. 11.—Suit for little girl, of myrtle-green 
serge, made with a plaited basque in the back, trim- 
ming simulating one in front; the trimming is em- 
bossed galloon. Silk bonnet, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 12.—Suit for boy of six years, made of black 
velvet, trimmed with silk galloon. Velvet cap. 

Fig. 13.—Suit for boy of eight years. Pants and 
overcoat of seal brown, trimmed with band of seal- 
skin. Cap of cloth, trimmed with seal-skin band. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Ladies’ walking dress, made of 
black silk and Cashmere; the underskirt is of silk 
trimmed with a ruffle in the back, knife-plaitings in 
front. Polonaise of Cashmere, trimmed with fringe 
and deep passementerie. Sacque of Cashmere, short 
in back; long square ends in front trimmed to corre- 
spond with overskirt. Black velvet bonnet trimmed 
with satin, feathers, and different colored roses. 

Fig. 16.—Bonnet of sage-green velvet, of the 
eoronet shape, trimmed with satin ribbon, bird and 
feather, satin ribbon strings. 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet of cream color and blue, trimmed 
with lace and flowers; this bonnet is suitable for full 
dress. 

Fig. 18.—Hat of gray felt, trimmed with gray 
plush, feathers, and different colored roses. 

Figs. 19, 20, and 21.—Skating costumes. 

Fig. 19.—Skirt and polonaise of olive-green cloth. 
The skirt has a deep-plaited flounce of cloth, and 
the polonaise is trimmed with bands of dark-green 
velvet. A pocket is suspended by a broad band of 
velvet slung round the waist; at the back and on 
the sleeves are bows of velvet. Hat of gray felt, 
with twist of ribbon and ostrich feather. Below the 
brim a border of feather trimming. 

Fig. 20.—Skirt of fawn-colored vigogne, with 
plaited flounces of the same material, and a van- 
dyked trimming of figured vigogne. Tunic bodice 
and palet6t of the latter material, trimmed with rows 
of brown braid stitehed with fawn-colored silk. 

Fig. 21.—Costume of plain and striped cheviot 
cloth. Skirt of black cheviot cloth with flounces of 
the same material, and of striped black and yellow 
cloth. Sleeveless polonaise of striped cheviot, with 
sleeves, back breadth, éeharpe, and pocket of black 
gros grain silk. A heavy fringe completes the trim- 
ming of the polonaise. Hat of black velvet, with 
black and red feathers and dark-red rose. 

Fig. 22.—Infant’s cap made of rows of lace and 
muslin insertion, and trimmed with narrow blue rib- 
bon and Valenciennes lace. 
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Fig. 23.—Infant’s bib, made of quilted cambric 
muslin, trimmed with a narrow embroidered ruffle. 

Fig. 24.—Dress for an infant six months old, made 
of white cambric, embroidered down the front and 
lower edge of the skirt with white soutache. The 
rest of the trimming consists of feather stitching, 
and a narrow border of point russe. 

Fig. 25.—Infant’s shirt made of linen cambric, 
trimmed with lace and embroidery. 

Fig. 26.—Cap for infant of a year old, made of 
“blue silk, trimmed with the silk pinked out and nar- 
row ribbon. 

Figs. 27 and 30.—Front and back view of water- 
proof cloak, made of gray and white cloth; the 
fronts are double-breasted, and the back partially 
fits the figure. The lower portion is plaited at in- 
tervals, and has the appearance of being fastened 
with buttons and simulated buttonholes. The but- 
tons are black horn. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of paide‘ét, 
made of dark-green myrtle Cashmere cloth; it is 
trimmed with a galloon of « lighter shade of green, 
with a design in embossed velvet of a darker shade 
of green. A plaiting of silk to match edges the 
galloon at both sides. The revers and the pockets 
are of embossed velvet. Below the pockets there is 
a band of silk with three passementerie buttons. 

Figs. 31 and 32.—Handkerchiefs with colored bor- 
ders, and marked with colored letters. 

Figs. 33 and 35.—Front and back of padetét, the 
full size of which is given in our large extra-sheet 
diagram; the small diagram deseribing the pieces 
contained in large one is given on page 78, and con- 
sists of half of front, half of back, side body, straight 
piece to plait at the side, and half of sleeve. Our 
model was made of heavy black cloth, trimmed with 
silk cording, a band of silk, silk upon the sleeves, and 
the plaited piece upon the lower end of side bodies 
of silk; ribbon bow at throat. - Our pattern is so ex- 
tremely plain, as to make it perfectly clear to the 
most inexperienced, and to make further description 
unnecessary. 

Fig. 34.—Silver bangles of different patterns. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Tue winter fashions are all ‘‘ out,’’ and the gene- 
ral style of costume may be called pretty. The art 
of dressing well and becomingly is more generally 
understood and practised than it was a few years ago. 
Perhaps the least successful items in this winter’s 
‘novelties are the bonnets. Unless the milliner be 
skilful, there is certain to be an error on the side of 
exaggeration, and the result is a bonnet overloaded 
with trimming, and consequently in bad taste. Many 
of the large Gainsborough hats are adopted. They 
are made in felt, in beaver, and in plush; the brim 
is turned up, and is sometimes bordered with far; 
but this fur does not exclude the long, sweeping 
plume which is inseparable from the true Gainsbor- 
ough. The most stylish examples are made of white 
beaver, and trimmed favishly with handsome white 
feathers, which have a most artistic effect, but these 
hats require three things—beauty, wealth, and the 





rest of the toilet to correspond. The majority of the 
bonnets are small cottage shapes and close-fitting 
eapotes, but there are many large Marie Stuart bon- 
nets, with pointed front and flowing plume, anil there 
are also the comfortable-looking Dame Trots. The 
hair is dressed with reference to the shape of the 
bonnets. For the crownless floral bonnets, or those 
with feather fronts to be worn for receptions or the 
opera, the hair is high, soft loops on the top of the 
head. For the close shapes the back hair is arranged 
in a flat chatelaine loop very low on the nape of the 
neck, or else the chautelaine is braided in wide basket 
plaits of seven strandsor more. The ribbons for the 
winter bonnets are particularly rich and costly, they 
are satin on one side, gros grain on the other; there 
are also plush ribbons, and others richly brocaded 
with gold or silver threads outlining the figure. For 
young ladies, narrow ribbons not more than an inch 
wide are used; on other bonnets there are various 
widths for strings, some being as wide as four inches. 
The strings are placed quite far back, are crossed 
behind the head, and tied in front or on one side. 
Many beads are used on the French bonnets, a nov- 
elty in Paris being the arc-en-ctel beads, or rainbow 
beads, in which each bead shows the seven colors of 
the prism; these are to match the woollen dresses of 
India and Turkish patterns. Long slender brooches 
of dark silver or red gold have Japanese decorations 
upon them of storks, fans, and other characteristic 
figures. There are also many pins with large round 
heads of red gold, faceted like diamonds; buckles of 
gilt and nickel are in the centre of flat bows, and 
there are gilt beetles that look fine enough to be 
worn as jewelry. 

Fashion, far from returning to simplicity, as has 
been so long hoped for and so often predicted, becomes 
more and more extravagant and costly. There are 
Louis Quinze waistcoats and Princess dresses covered 
all over with galloons and embroidery in colored 
beads. Electric blue velvet galloons are embroidered 
with bluish crystal beads. Plush and chenille gal- 
loons are also embroidered with colored beads, and 
the coat-of-mail galloon is entirely woven with beads 
threaded upon silk. Never has embroidery been as 
popular as at present; evening dresses are even 
trimmed with a straight band of embroidery down 
the front, worked on silk, velvet, or satin. For ex- 
ample, a band of white silk embroidery mixed with 
white jet on a white tulle dress, with a fringe of 
white jet round the skirt. A band of raven’s wing 
satin, embroidered with silk and chenille to match, 
with clair de lune beads introduced into the embroid- 
ery, would serve to trim a tulle or satin dress of the 
peculisr shade called ‘‘raven’s wing.’’? A band of 
Indian erépon, ornamented with many-colored em- 
broidery, could be worn with almost every shade of 
silk, the fringe accompanying it being a mixture of 
silk and chenille. Whether the corsage of the dress 
be low or high, the epaulettes and the back are all 
embroidered to match the band. These exquisite 
productions of Parisian art can be purehased sepa- 
rately from the dress, and serve admirably for re- 
trimming and imparting a fresh appearance to a 
dress that has already done duty. Embroidered 
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bands have led the way to bands of very wide lace 
being reinstated into favor. A very beautiful even- 
ing dress of sapphire-blue velvet had a band of wide 
Venetian puint arranged down the front of the dress, 
the lace studded with small pearls; the edge of’ the 
lace was also fringed with pearls. A black velvet 
dress was trimmed with two bands of flat guipure ; 
one band would not have been sufficiently wide. For 
concealing the joinings of the lace bows of black and 
flame-colored ribbon were placed; at intervals on 
the left shoulder there was a bouquet of flame-colored 
roses. Old point lace is especially in vogue as a 
trimming. In the seventeenth eentury the art of 
lace making reached its highest perfection. At the 
time of the great French Revolution fine lace was 
hidden in many a hiding-place, together with gold 
and jewels. A young marquise, in whose park 
workmen were digging to lay the foundations of a 
chalet, was agreeably surprised with the discovery of 
a trebly-incased casket, containing admirable ‘point 
lace, which had, no doubt, been hidden there during 
the Reign of Terror. 

This winter all the most expensive evening dresses 
will be trimmed with lace. Crépe de chine dresses, 
with point lace garniture, will be among the most 
beautiful and distingwé toilets of the season. We 
shall also see lace tunics and deep lace flounces and 
searves over satin dresses, for old-time fashions are 
constantly cropping up again nowadays. High 
combs, @ da girafe, which for a time have been laid 
aside, are another of these returning fashions. The 
hair is worn very low over the brow, and at the back 
of the head it is raised with the comb, either in 
rouleaux or in a diadem-like plait, but very far at 
the back of the head; thence falls a catagon of curls 
or plaits. Some ladies, however, dispense with this 
and keep their necks free and dégagé. This should 
depend on the shape of the head and neck. \ Fringes 
of hair cut straight across the forehead and drooping 
over the eyes, though very far from pretty or be- 
coming, are very fashionable. A mass of light curls 
or waves of hair over the forehead and eyes is also 
worn, and is perhaps less ugly. Such a fashion may 
last for a time, but it will never be universally 
adopted, and is sure to be discarded before leng. 
Then those ladies who have cut their front hair quite 
short and straight will bitterly repent it. 

In lingerie we have seen quite a collection of most 
becoming caps, puffs, and coiffures, coquettish, with- 
out being extravagant. The caps have a round 
crown, with brocade of ribbon and light lace quilling. 
The puffs of fancy silk gauze, with a bow of ribbon 
or spray of flowers, are matched in color to the toilet. 
As for evening ecoiffures, they consist either of a tiny 
coronet of flowers to place very much at the back, or 
of an aigrette to fasten at the side. In the new 
coiffures detached flowers are also often seattered 
here and there among the hair, according to the 
taste and fancy of the coiffeur; but voluminous 
wreaths and trains of flowers are now altogether 
gone out of fashion. 

Collars, as spoken of in our last chat, are rapidly 
gaining in favor; they are made entirely of lace, or 
of lace and muslin together. The Anno of Austria 








is made of embroidery, with a necktie to match. 
Broad collars of pale blue, rose, or cream-colored 
foulard, are made to wear with dark dresses. The 
wide Anne of Austria cuffs covering the sleeves are 
of the same foulard. These make a handsome facing 
for Duchess and other point lace, though the colored 
collars and cuffs are also worn. New ornamental 
bows for the throat are of ribbons of two contrasting 
colors, tying a small cluster of flowers on shells of 
Valenciennes lace, and from thence the ribbons hang 
in ends a yard long. Vulcan red ribbons, contrast- 
ing with pale blue or with mandarin yellow, make 
effective bows. 

Handkerchiefs are now marked, like note paper, 
with colored monograms, and the most eccentric 
arrangement of names is adopted. We have seen 
‘*Clementine”’ worked in gold color, and the initial 
of the surname in black in the centre, and above 
both a small device, or coat-of-arms, if the owner 
has one. For a number of years fine handkerchiefs, 
richly embroidered and magnificently trimmed with 
superb lace, wholly disappeared from the feminine 
toilet. A handkerchief was carried in the pocket, 
for use in case of need, but not in the hand to be 
exhibited for admiration. “This winter beautiful 
and costly handkerchiefs will make their appear- 
ance. Already bags are manufactured to which 
small chains, very short, and terminating with 
pineers, are attached, and which are designed to 
hold fine handkerchiefs. This fashion will be chiefly 
used for evening dress. 

The rage of the moment is for Japanese jewelry— 
fancy jewelry of olive brown metal, with designs in 
gold; chatelaine vinaigrettes, belt buckles, agrafes 
for cloaks. 

For the commencement of the winter season, the 
favorite mantle was the jacket, rather long and 
half-fitting, of some light cloth, very much trimmed 
with furs; as the cold season has really set in, long 
cloaks and clinging ones wiil be most worn. Fashion 
is not likely to patronize short cloaks, which would 
be inexpensive. It nevercares much about economy. 
Its votaries will be enclosed in garments much re- 
sembling in shape a sentry box, elaborately trimmed 
with galloons, passementerie, and fur. As to their 
shape, we perceive nothing newer than the everlast- 
ing and comfortable pale’6t. The paletét of masculine 
shape, with two seams at the back, with long and 
very tight sleeves, and the visite with loose lappets 
in front, and with Mac Farlan sleeves, are the most 
approved of models. Both models extremely long, 
and are made of very heavy cloth. The newest fab- 
rics of the season are felt cloth, hairy cloth, and 
frizzled cloth, the latter also called sheep cloth, in 
shades of navy-blue, myrtle-green, dark beige, blu- 
ish-gray, and seal color. All these tissues are very 
thick without being too heavy. Hairy cloth is 
sprinkled all over with long black hair over a dark 
beige ground ; it looks like a head of thin hair, and 
one is always tempted to pull them out. As for 
frizzled cloth, it recalls in texture that of bath tow- 
els, or the fine fleece of a newly-shorn Astrakan 
lamb. For these, different kinds of fur are the most 
fashionable trimmings. FAsHion. 























No. 1. Mr. Jumper Buster reads that coasting is now 
popular with ladies. HEIs AMAZED. 


No. 2. He don’t know whether to smile or frown on the 
idea. HE PONDERS. 














No. 3. He thinks of a lady friend who would like coast- 
ing. Hs SMILEs. 
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No. 5. But he remembers that his small brother has 
one, and HE SaLLi£s FORTH. 


No. 6. He negotiates for the use of the sled, and gets 
the worst of it. Hz rROWNS. 





























y is delighted . and greets him gushingly. 
HE SMILES. 
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No. 8 They start; people stare at them, which wakes 
his indignation. Hz FROWNS. 














SMILE, 


No. 10. He gallantly makes the lady remain on the sied 


as they ascend, and Hg PULLS. 





























"No. IL They try another descent, and hit a stump, No, 12. Both are rather damaged for more coasting. 
TIEY SCATTER. 
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THEY RETURN. 
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Copyrighi—E. D. Freeman—1877. 





This music is furnished by Wm. H. BONER & Co., Agts., No. 1102 
Chestnut St., Phila. Price, in sheet form, 30 cts. 
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